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Changes in Employment, 1959 to 1960 


As is evident from the article that begins on page 344 of this issue, 
one of the striking features of changes in the labor force between 1959 
and 1960 was that women accounted for two-thirds of the increase in 
the labor force and three-fourths of that in employment, but only one- 
third of the rise in unemployment. Comparisons for men and women 
of like ages disclose sharp differences. Thus, the increase in full- 
time nonagricultural employment was concentrated, among men, in the 
age group 18 to 24, whereas among women, those between the ages of 
45 and 64 greatly outnumbered women of other ages, as shown in the 
chart below. 
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The Labor Month 
in Review 





On May 1, the President’s Advisory Committee 
on Labor-Management Policy was scheduled to 
begin regular monthly sessions to fulfill the task 
assigned to it by the President during its organi- 
zation meeting on March 21. A major responsi- 
bility of the Committee, the President told the 
tripartite group, is to “give direction to the 
general movement of wages and prices so the 
general welfare of this country can be served.” 
He also emphasized need for a solution to long- 
term unemployment. The Committee decided 
that it would not function as a dispute-settling or 
mediation agency. Under Secretary of Labor W. 
Willard Wirtz will serve as executive director 
during the first year of the Committee’s exist- 
ence, when the Secretary of Labor is chairman. 
Edward Gudeman, Under Secretary of Commerce, 
will succeed him the following year when the 
chairmanship passes to the Secretary of Commerce. 

Another Labor Department official—Assistant 
Secretary Jerry R. Holleman—was named execu- 
tive vice chairman of the President’s Committee 
on Equal Employment Opportunity. On April 
11, the Committee, broadly representative of 
business, labor, welfare, religious, and Govern- 
ment interests, held its first meeting. Among 
the cases to be investigated by the group, which 
operates under an Executive order issued to 
prevent discrimination in Government employ- 
ment and in private employment under Govern- 
ment contract, was a complaint by the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People that the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, 
recently awarded a $1 billion jet plane contract, 
discriminated against Negroes at its Marietta, 
Ga., plant. 


DIscRIMINATION was a frequent subject of talks 
given to the seventh annual legislative confer- 
ence of the Buildiag and Construction Trades De- 
partment of the AFL-CIO on March 20 and 21. 


Representative Adam Clayton Powell, chairman 
of the House Education and ‘Labor Committee, 
admonished the delegates for what he termed 
“organized labor’s denial of free access to the 
Negro to engage in crafts and trades,”’ and urged 
that, in pressing for special legislation to permit 
picketing, they be mindful that “every man 
[should] have not only the right to picket on the 
site but to work on the site.” AFL-CIO President 
George Meany warned that the attitude of some 
unions toward discrimination was not only 
“morally wrong’’ but detrimental to achievement 
of legislative aims. Secretary of Labor Arthur J. 
Goldberg called upon the conference “to join 
wholeheartedly ... in stamping out discrimi 
natory practices on the job, in hiring, and in 
training.” 

Extended unemployment insurance payments 
were made possible on March 24 when the Presi- 
dent signed a bill whereby an estimated 3,125,000 
persons could benefit. The legislation will cost 
about $927 million financed through an increased 
employer tax on payrolls. Only unemployed 
workers who use up their State insurance benefits 
between July 1, 1960, and April 1, 1962, are 
eligible. The law generally extends benefits by 
half of the duration to which the workers are en- 
titled under State law, up to 13 weeks in any one 
benefit year. Separate legislation provides similar 
extended coverage for railroad employees. 

A plan to provide extended supplemental un- 
employment benefits to accompany benefits re- 
ceived under the new law was negotiated by the 
United Automobile Workers and the major auto- 
mobile manufacturers. 

Gerald A. Brown, career employee of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, on March 28 became 
a member of the Board to fill the unexpired term 
of Joseph A. Jenkins, who resigned. 

William E. Simpkin on March 31 replaced 
Joseph F. Finnegan as Director of the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service. 

Two figures prominent in labor circles won 
approval from the United States Supreme Court 
on April 3 for a review of the cases which led to 
their convictions: Dave Beck, former president 
of the Teamsters, for grand larceny, and Maurice 
A. Hutcheson, president of the Carpenters, on 
contempt charges growing out of refusal to answer 
certain questions asked by a Senate committee. 

Among other labor developments were the 
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following: The AFL-CIO late in March announce 
graduation of the first class from its national safety 
training institute, held in cooperation with the 
Labor Department’s Bureau of Labor Standards. 
George Meany on March 27 received the award of 
the Four Freedoms Foundation for distinguished 
service in the cause of freedom. Union members 
in Huron, S. Dak., collected nearly $6,500 to sup- 
ply the city with its only equipped ambulance. The 
Communications Workers of America, having won 
an election on March 7 to represent 18,000 New 
York City plant employees of the New York 
Telephone Co., on March 21 won the same right 
among 6,000 upstate employees of the company. 
C. N. Sayen was reelected president of the Inter- 
national Federation of Air Line Pilots Associations 
for a ninth term. James G. Cross was suspended 
as president and Peter H. Olson as secretary- 
treasurer of the Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
(Ind.) for alleged misappropriation of funds dis- 
covered during an investigation ordered by the 
Secretary of Labor when it was reported that the 
union had arranged to pay Cross $250,000 in 
return for his resignation; possibility of merger 
with the AFL-CIO American Bakery Workers 
was thus enhanced. The Seafarers, first inter- 
national union to hold a convention in Puerto 
Rico, reelected president Paul Hall, who urged the 
delegates to “take the lead in providing a fresh 
approach” to industry problems and work with 
management to develop programs bolstering 
United States shipping; the convention approved 
continued maritime unity in organizing American 
ships flying “flags of convenience,” and urged a 
training program to help members become licensed 
officers. 


THIRTY-SIX SHIPPING COMPANIES filed suit on 
March 21 for $4.6 million in damages against 
the Teamsters union, its Local 85, and certain 
cartage companies doing business on the San 
Francisco waterfront. The claim is an out- 
growth of a Teamster strike early in March in 
protest against a labor-saving provision in a 
contract between the shippers and the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Union, which had resulted 
in less work for teamsters in handling cargo. 
Settlement of the strike resulted in suspension of 
these provisions until July 1. In addition to the 
damages, the shippers also seek $41,100 a day 


from the beginning of the strike to cover triple 
the amount they are paying into a fund for 
longshoremen in exchange for the work savings 
which the strike settlement suspended. 

Unions representing railroad engineers, fire- 
men, conductors and brakemen, trainmen, and 
switchmen, on April 6 presented an extensive 
plan for job protection and income security to 
the special Presidential commission studying their 
work rules dispute with the carriers. In addition 
to a shorter work day, the unions proposed a 
guaranteed annual and monthly wage and an 
intricate 5-year “financial protection plan’ for 
workers displaced by mergers, abandonment of 
facilities, and technological and operating changes. 
Other proposals related to work time, holidays, 
premium pay, crew size, and training. The 
carriers earlier had introduced lengthy testi- 
mony before the commission supporting a demand 
for elimination of firemen on diesel locomotives 
and the uninhibited right to regulate crew sizes. 

The National Maritime Union on March 23 
announced a seven-point bargaining program to be 
presented to shipownerson April 15, 60 days prior 
to the expiration of present contracts. Among the 
major items are contracts covering all company 
vessels regardless of country of registry, a 30-hour 
week, a 4%-percent wage increase, and improve- 
ment of working conditions and living quarters. 

Negotiations are under way or soon to com- 
mence among major rubber companies. Principal 
goals of the United Rubber Workers are jointly 
administered automation fund to ease tech- 
nological displacement, improvements in supple- 
mental unemployment benefits, a shorter work- 
week, correction of wage inequities, and protection 
against the contracting-out of work normally 
done by union members. Rubber contracts are 
negotiated in two stages, with wages under dis- 
cussion later in the year. 

A strike by Machinists in San Francisco, which 
began April 7 over wages, was still in progress on 
April 12. Approximately 15,000 workers were 
affected. The California Metal Trades Associa- 
tion, representing employers, offered increases of 
from 6 cents to 10 cents an hour the first year, plus 
a living cost increase in 1962, as a counter to rises 
of from 15 cents to 34 cents an hour in a l-year 
agreement. The union also objected to a pro- 
posed cut in Saturday premiums. 





The Dimensions 
of Major 
Work Stoppages 


JOSEPH W. BLOCH AND JULIAN MALNAK* 





Durine the 13-year period 1947-59, 268 work 
stoppages occurred which directly involved 10,000 
or more workers each. This is a study of the 
dimensions of these stoppages.' 

Much has been written and spoken in recent 
years on the impact of large strikes, national 
emergency disputes and the Taft-Hartley Act, 
and the role of Government in labor disputes, and 
the subject is very much alive today. This study 
was undertaken because of this widespread interest 
in large stoppages. Although data on major 
strikes—limited in scope, arbitrary in some re- 
spects, and relating to a period that has passed— 
provide no answers to the problems raised, they 
do describe some of the ramifications of large 
stoppages, and provide a sort of testing ground 
for such evaluations or proposals as may be forth- 
coming. In an area where statistical data are 
meager, any reasonable bit may help. 

What constitutes a “major” work stoppage is 
often a matter of opinion. Any strike involving 
10,000 or more workers may be considered a major 
stoppage simply by reason of its magnitude, even 
if its economic consequences are slight. A strike 
directly involving far fewer workers (the recent 
New York tugboat strike, for example) may be 
considered a major stoppage by reason of its im- 
pact on the public, on other businesses, or on 
national security. Different evaluations of strikes 
will be formed by those who are hurt and those who 
are not. A strike that ties up public transporta- 
tion in Philadelphia may be of no consequence in 
Pittsburgh; a strike that shakes the economy of 


Pennsylvania may have no noticeable effect in 
Nebraska. The railroads are probably not too 
much disturbed by airline strikes, and vice versa. 
Such examples can be multiplied. 

The “national emergency” provisions (section 
206) of the Taft-Hartley Act (1947) recognized the 
importance of judgment in evaluating the signif- 
icance of a strike. ‘Whenever in the opinion of 
the President of the United States, a threatened 
or actual strike or lockout affecting an entire 
industry or a substantial part thereof . . . will, 
if permitted to occur or to continue, imperil the 
national health or safety, he may... ,” ete. 
The act was invoked by the President 17 times 
in the period 1947-59; in several instances, fewer 
than 10,000 workers were directly involved.? 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has traditionally 
used the number of workers directly involved as 
the yardstick by which to identify major stop- 
pages. Data on secondary involvements, i.e., 
workers made idle in other establishments because 
of lack of services or supplies, and on other effects, 
are not collected (the difficulties in obtaining such 
data for any substantial number of situations defy 
statistical resources). For this study, then, a 
major work stoppage is one which directly in- 
volved 10,000 or more workers and lasted for at 
least 1 full day or shift. The study presents data 
on the larger stoppages, the long stoppages, and 
the multiestablishment and multi-State stoppages, 
with attention being directed to the differences 
between stoppages precipitated by disagreement 
over new contract terms and those arising from 
other types of disputes such as grievances and 
jurisdictional issues. 

The study begins with 1947, the year the Taft- 
Hartley Act became law. During 1945 and 1946, 
there had been 73 stoppages each involving 10,000 
or more workers. A total of 4,270,000 workers 
were involved in these stoppages, and resulting 
idleness exceeded 85,000,000 man-days—a record 
that was an important factor leading to the 
enactment of the 1947 act. On the assumption 
that general interest rests on what has happened 


* Of the Division of Wages and Industrial Relations, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

1 BLS Report 185, which will include the material in this article, will also 
present a chronological record of major stoppages in selected companies and 
industries. 

The terms “‘work stoppage”’ and “strike” are used interchangeably in this 
article, and both terms are defined to include lockouts. 

2 See Work Stoppages: ‘‘ National Emergency” Disputes Under the Labor- 
Management Relations (Taft-Hartley) Act, BLS Report 169 (1960). 
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since 1946, this study excludes the 1945-46 stop- 
pages. Started during 1960, the study takes no 
account of major stoppages in that year, but the 
number of major stoppages during 1960, workers 
involved, and man-days of idleness, were rela- 
tively low.® 


‘Prevalence 


During the 13-year period 1947-59, 268 of the 
more than 53,000 recorded work stoppages ‘* 
involved 10,000 or more workers each. These 
major strikes accounted for 247 million man-days 
of idleness, or slightly more than half (53.5 
percent) of the total direct strike-related idleness 
registered over this period. The count of workers 
involved, including duplication (i.e., workers 
involved in more than one stoppage in any year 


or over the 13-year period), amounted to 11,700,- 
000 workers, or 2 out of every 5 involved in all 
work stoppages. (See table 1.) 

The wide year-to-year fluctuations in the num- 
ber of workers involved in all stoppages and total 
man-days of strike idleness, as the accompanying 
chart demonstrates, is almost entirely attributable 
to changes in the incidence, size, and duration 
of major stoppages. Except for the years 1950-53 
(Korea and its aftermath), the total number of 
workers involved in stoppages of fewer than 10,000 
workers ranged between 1,000,000 and 1,440,000, 
and resulting idleness between 13 million and 18 
million man-days. An increase in the duration 


4A forthcoming article in the Monthly Labor Review will present data 
on 1960 stoppages. 

4Stoppages involving fewer than six workers or lasting for less than a 
full day or shift are not accounted for. 
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1 Major work stoppages defined as stoppages involving 10,000 workers or more, 
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of smaller stoppages during 1959 * accounted for 
the largest yearly increase in idleness due to these 
stoppages during the 13 years except that for 1952. 

Although the 247 million man-days of idleness 
attributed to major strikes amounted to a year’s 
employment for almost a million workers, they 
constituted only a minute fraction of all working 
time. All strike idleness over the 13-year period 
took about one-third of 1 percent of the available 
working time of all workers in nonagricultural 
establishments (exclusive of government), or 
roughly 1 day a year for each worker. A half day 
a year would thus be attributable to major stop- 
pages. However, as will be shown later, the effects 
of major stoppages, as measured in man-days of 
idleness, were concentrated in a few industries and, 
thus, in a few States. 

Twenty-five stoppages, each involving 75,000 
workers or more, accounted for two-thirds of the 
idleness resulting from major disputes (table 2). 
Of this group, the 10 leading idleness-producing 
disputes, in order of their relative magnitude, were: 
1959 steel strike (41,900,000 man-days) 

1952 steel strike (23,800,000 man-days) 

Fall 1949 anthracite and bituminous coal strike (21,600,000 
man-days) 

1949 steel strike (13,200,000 man-days) 

1956 steel strike (11,900,000 man-days) 

1947 telephone strike ! (10,100,000 man-days) 

1948 bituminous coal strike (8,080,000 man-days) 

1950 Chrysler Corp. strike (6,700,000 man-days) 

1954 Northwest lumber industry strike (5 States) 

(3,900,000 man-days) 

1948 meatpacking strike (3,730,000 man-days) 

1 Before Taft-Hartley. 


Of the 268 stoppages, all but 35 involved two 
or more establishments and accounted for 99 
percent of the idleness (table 3). Of the 233 
multiestablishment stoppages, which include both 
multiplant stoppages of a single company and 
multiemployer stoppages, about three-fourths 
involved 11 or more establishments. 


Types of Disputes 


For purposes of this study, the 268 major strikes 
were classified as follows according to the nature 
of the dispute giving rise to the work stoppage: 


* See Analysis of Work Stoppages, 1959, BLS Bull. 1278, p. 3, and A Review 
of Work Stoppages during 1959 (in Monthly Labor Review, June 1960, 
p. 610). 

* See Characteristics of Major Union Contracts (in Monthly Labor Review, 
Tuly 1956, p. 805). 


Work Sroppaaes, INvotvine 10,000 on More 
Workers, 1947-59 


TaBLe 1. 





Workers involved! Man-days idle 





Number| Percent | Number | Percent Per 
(thou- | of total | (thou- | of total | worker 
sands) | for year| sands) | for year |involved 





Total, 1947-59__.. 11, 700 


1, 030 
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Average per year. 3 902 
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1 Workers were counted for each stoppage in which they were involved 
in each year and for the entire period covered. 

? Anthracite and bituminous coal miners were involved in 3 separate stop- 
pages during the year, accounting in this manner for 1,150,000 of the 1,920,000 
workers involved in all major stoppages. 

3 Includes one 1959 dispute not listed in BLS Bull. 1278 because the number 
of workers involved did not reach 10,000 until after January 1, 1960. 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals, 


(1) failure of union and management to agree on 
the terms of a new contract or a wage reopening 
(or, in some cases, on the terms of an initial con- 
tract), (2) failure of union and management to 
resolve a dispute arising during the term of an 
agreement, that is, a dispute not involving new 
contract terms (called a grievance dispute for 
present purposes), and (3) jurisdictional disputes 
between rival unions, protest stoppages, ‘“‘memo- 
rial” stoppages, and the like, in which management 
may not have been a direct party or which other- 
wise lay outside the usual course of labor-manage- 
ment disputes. 

New contract disputes accounted for about 
three-fourths of the major stoppages, more than 
four-fifths of the workers involved, and 96 percent 
of the idleness. Not only were they more numer- 
ous than the other categories combined, but also, 
on the average, larger and longer lasting, as 
discussed later. 

A very rough measure of the relative incidence 
of major contract strikes can be formulated on the 
basis of major agreement coverage. As of January 
1956, according to a Bureau of Labor Statistics 
count,® approximately 5,098,000 workers were 
covered by agreements applicable to bargaining 
units of 10,000 or more workers. Assuming that 
the January 1956 coverage reasonably represents 
the entire period, and discounting the stoppages 
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that involved 10,000 or more workers although 
the agreements covered fewer workers, it would 
appear that, on the average, these workers were 
involved in less than two new contract stoppages 
each during the 13-year period. Relating the 237 
million man-days of idleness resulting from major 
contract disputes to the estimated amount of time 
that would have been worked by the approxi- 
mately 5 million workers under the large agree- 
ments, indicates a loss of no more than (and likely 
less than) 1.4 percent of working time or about 
3% days a year, on the average. 

Forty-seven stoppages, most of which involved 
10,000 to 20,000 workers, were of the type classi- 
fied broadly as grievance disputes. About 1 
million workers were involved in these stoppages 
lasting more than 1 day or full shift, and they lost 
about 5 million man-days over the 13-year period, 
or 3 hours a year, on the average. Not all 
grievance disputes are subject to the arbitration 
machinery almost universally provided for by 
major agreements,’ and very likely some of the 
47 stoppages signified a breakdown of the arbi- 
tration procedure or an absence of provisions for 


TABLE 2. 


arbitration. In the aggregate, however, lost time 
due to major grievance disputes must be taken 
as a minute fraction of the strike idleness that 
might have occurred in the absence of the extensive 
system of grievance and arbitration procedures 
that prevails in American industry. 

Of the 16 major stoppages that were neither new 
contract nor grievance disputes, as ordinarily 
construed, most resulted from jurisdictional con- 
flicts and sympathy stoppages. However, the 
bulk of the workers involved and the man-days of 
idleness for these 16 stoppages as a group were 
attributable to two coal mining stoppages in 
1949—one a 2-week “memorial period,” the other 
a 1-week “stabilizing period of inaction.” 


Industries Involved® 


The frequency and magnitude of major work 
stoppages among industries are influenced chiefly 
by four variables: (1) the size of the units, (2) 


7The Bureau of Labor Statistics has in preparation a study of dispute 
issues exempted by agreements from arbitration. 

* For system of industrial classification of establishments involved in 
strikes, see footnote 1, table 4. 


Work Sroppacess INvotvine 10,000 ok More WorKERsS, BY TyPE OF DISPUTE AND NUMBER OF WORKERS 


INVOLVED, 1947-59 





Stoppages 


Workers involved! Man-days idle 





Type of dispute and number of workers 
Number 


Percent 


Number 
(thousands) 


Per worker 
involved 


Number Percent 


(thousands) 


Percent 





All types of disputes 


11, 700 247,000 21.1 





10,000 and under 20,000 workers_. 
20,000 and under 40,000 workers... 
40,000 and under 75,000 workers_. 
75,000 and under 125,000 workers 
125,000 and under 250,000 workers. 
250,000 and over. 


New contract terms. 


20,000 and under 40,000 workers__ 
40,000 and under 75,000 workers... 
75,000 and under 125,000 workers... 
125,000 and under 250,000 workers 
250,000 and over. 


75,000 and under 125,000 workers. 
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1, 450 
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5, 190 
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1, 250 
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125,000 and under 250,000 workers 
250,000 and over. 








10,000 and under 20,000 workers 
20,000 and under 40,000 workers 
40,000 and under 75,000 workers 
75,000 and under 125,000 workers 











125,000 and under 250,000 workers 
250,000 and over. 





























1 See footnote 1, table 1. 


Norte: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 
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TaBLe 3. Work SroppaGes INVOLVING 10,000 on More 
Workers, BY NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS INVOLVED, 
1947-59 
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1 An establishment is defined as a single physical location where business 
is conducted or where services or industria] operations are performed; for 
example, a factory, mill, store, mine, orfarm. A stoppage may involve 1 or 
more establishments of a single employer or it may involve different 
employers. 

2 See footnote 1, table 1. 

3 Less than 0.5 percent. 


NOTE: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equa! totals. 


the structure of collective bargaining (single 
employer or multiemployer), (3) the duration of 
agreements, and (4) the nature of collective 
bargaining relationships, or the ability of the 
parties to settle contract differences peaceably. 
By way of illustration, consider the basic steel, 
auto, men’s clothing, and construction industries. 
A contract strike against any of the large steel and 
auto companies will automatically involve more 
than 10,000 workers; steel strikes have been 
substantially larger than auto strikes, however, 
because the former have involved virtually the 
entire industry whereas auto strikes have been 
single-company affairs. The national agreement 
in the men’s clothing industry covers over 90 
percent of the industry (mainly relatively small 
employers) and about 125,000 to 150,000 workers, 
but there was no new contract strike (or a major 
‘stoppage for any reason) in this industry during 
the period studied. The construction industry, 
large and heavily organized, negotiates multi- 
employer agreements typically on a craft and 
locality basis, and the occasions when more than 
10,000 workers may be involved in a stoppage are 
few compared with the many contracts and 
workers covered in the industry and the industry’s 
strike record. The influence of variable (3), the 
duration of the agreement, is obvious—the longer 
the period between contract expirations (or 
587589—61——-2 


reopenings) the fewer the opportunities for strikes 
Long-term agreements now prevail in all major 
industries. Of the four industries, construction 
tends to have agreements with the shortest 
duration. 

The primary metals industry, which includes 
basic steel, accounted for fully a third of the man- 
days of idleness for all major stoppages (as against 
about a twelfth of the coverage of agreements 
with more than 10,000 workers). (See table 4.) 
Far behind came mining, transportation and 
utilities, transportation equipment, construction, 
and machinery (except electrical). These six 
industry groups together contributed 84 percent 
of all time lost through major disputes. 

There were more major disputes over noncon- 
tractual issues in mining than in any other industry 
group. Three industry groups—mining, trans- 
portation equipment, and transportation and 
utilities—accounted for four-fifths of the total 
man-days of idleness attributed to all major dis- 
putes which did not involve contract renegotiation. 


States Involved 


Half of the major disputes were confined to 
establishments within a single State, as indicated 


by the following tabulation: 
Workers 
Number of involved 
stoppages (thousands)! 


268 = =11, 700 

2, 540 

20 350 

eee 29 675 
6 to 10 States 32 1, 400 
11 to 20 States 25 1, 280 
21 or more States 27 5, 490 


Mean-days idle 
(thousands) 


247, 000 
29, 500 
6, 670 
14, 800 
28, 700 
19, 600 
148, 000 
1 See footnote 1, table 1. 
Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 


However, these single-State stoppages involved 
slightly more than a fifth of the workers in all 
major disputes over the period studied and con- 
tributed only about an eighth of the man-days of 
idleness. Even assuming that two-State stop- 
pages involved contiguous States, it is apparent 
that the bulk of idleness resulting from major dis- 
putes came from stoppages that were widespread 
geographically. Stoppages involving six or more 
States accounted for four-fifths of the total 
idleness. 
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TABLE 4. 


WorkKERs INVOLVED AND Man-Days oF IDLENEsS RESULTING From Work SroppaGEs INVOLVING 10,000 or 


More WorkERrs, BY INpustry Group! anp Type oF Dispure, 1947-59 
[In thousands] 





Industry group! 


All stoppages 


Type of dispute 





New contract terms Grievances Other 





Man- 
days idle 


Workers 
involved 2 


Workers 


Man- 
involved 2 


days idle 


Workers 


Man- 
days idle | involved 2 


Man- 
days idle 





All industries 





247, 000 9,610 | 237,000 1,000 5, 020 





Manufacturing. 





154, 000 5,230 | 150,000 





Primary metal industries_ 
Fabricated metal products, except ordnance, machinery, and 
transportation equipment. 
Ordnance and accessories 
Electrical machinery, equipment, and supplies 
Machinery, except — 
Transportation equipmen 
Lumber and wood eas except furniture. 
Furniture and fixtures 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Textile mill products 
Aqpee and other finished products made from fabrics and simi- 
r materials 
Leather and leather produc 
Food and kindred products_- 
Tobacco manufactures 
Paper and allied products 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries. 
Chemicals and allied products. 
Petroleum refining and related industries 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products 
Professional, scientific, and controlling instruments; photo- 
w and optical goods; watches and clocks 
iscellaneous manufacturing industries 





Nonmanufacturing 


82, 500 
5, 620 
48 


5, 980 
12, 300 
21, 900 


"252 
2,170 
3, 840 


1,010 
427 
5, 080 


2, 330 82, 000 


5, 620 
48 


59 
279 


100 
1,610 





ces 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Finance, insurance, and real esta 





























1 Workers involved and man-days of idleness were distributed in accord- 
ance with the industria] classification of the individuel] establishment in- 
volved. The 1959 steel strike, for example, involved 519,000 workers and 41.9 
million man-days of idleness, of which about 13 percent were outside the 
primary metals industry (chiefly in mining and metal fabrication). The 


All 48 States and the District of Columbia were 
involved in major strikes (table 5). Pennsylvania, 
with 90 such strikes, led all others in major strike 
idleness by a substantial margin, accounting for 
almost a fifth of the total. After Pennsylvania 
came Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, New York, Indiana, 
and California—the latter three States at about 
the same level—followed by West Virginia. These 
eight States accounted for two-thirds of the major 
strike idleness. 

In almost all States, the greater part of major 
strike idleness (in 25 States, all) was attributable 
to stoppages in which other States were also in- 
volved. In the case of Pennsylvania, about 95 
percent of total idleness was accounted for by 
“multi-State”’ stoppages. 


owed of cross-industry stoppages accounts for the omission in this table 
number of stoppages. 

“3 See footnote 1, table 1. 

3 Less than 500 


Norte: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 


Duration 


The number of stoppages and their size are, of 
course, factors contributing to the volume of 
man-days of idleness resulting from major dis- 
putes, but the length of major stoppages appears 
to be the chief contributing agent. Approximately 
a third (93) of the 268 major stoppages during the 
13-year period lasted for a month or longer, and 
these accounted for 85 percent of the total man- 
days lost (table 6). In terms of man-days lost, 
about 90 million, or more than a third of the total, 
might have been saved if all 93 stoppages had 
lasted no longer than a month. Since it is reason- 
able to assume—in general, although not in each 
instance—that secondary idleness caused by 
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shortages of supplies and services also increases 
directly with duration, the impact of long stop- 
pages is understated by these figures. 

Disputes over new contract terms, which in 
large situations tend to be varied and complex, 
were seldom quickly resolved if a stoppage oc- 


TaBLe 5. 


curred. Under the Taft-Hartley Act, 60 days’ 
notice of intent to terminate an agreement on its 
expiration date is required. If agreement was 
not reached during this period or during a contract 
extension, and a strike resulted, in only about one 
out of six instances was a settlement reached with- 


Work Sroppaces Invo.vine 10,000 on More WorkKERsS, BY REGION AND Stare, 1947-59 





All stoppages 


Single-State stoppages Multi-State stoppages 





Workers | Man-days | Number of} Workers 
involved ? idle times State | involved ? idle 
thousands) | (thousands) was (thousands) | (thousands) 


Man-days | Number of} Workers 


Man-days 
times State | involved * 
thousands) |( 





United States 11, 700 





New England... 252 
Connecticut - 44 

12 
164 
1 
28 
4 


North Dakota. - . 
South Dakota... 


$8 2SeuBeewsS .ox8Ee32 


Kentucky 
Mississippi 
Tennessee 


773 
107 
161 











BEES BoB 


Sempp 


2, 780 
600 3, 
580 4 
626 3, 
922 23, 
52 1, 

491 

70 

64 


~ 
ns 
= 


a 
no 
es wots 


8 


c88e Boeebeew 
aa5 Fp or 


S88 BNEGE BEGEGEEGSE auBuBees ESSz8s 5282 


_ 


eee £2 























1 Stoppages extending across State lines have been counted in each State 
aes, workers involved and man-days idle were allocated among the 
tates. 


3 See footnote 1, table 1. 
Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 
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TaBLE 6. Work StoppaGes INVOLVING 10,000 on More 
WorKERS, BY TYPE oF DispuTE AND DunRrarTION, 
1947-59 





Workers in- 
volved ! 


Stoppages Man-days idle 





Type of dispute and duration 
(calendar days) Num- Number 
ber (thou- 
(thou- sands) 
sands) 





3 


11, 700 


243 
803 
825 
2, 750 
1, 720 
2, 890 
529 


3 





~~ 
= 


y 
4nd less than 7 days. - -. 
7 and less than 15 days. - - 
15 and less than 30 days__. 
30 and less than 60 days-_. 
60 and less than 90 days-- 
90 days and over 


8 BoBoor 


ORSRcoanS wa8adion 


N as rh aeae terms 


eed 
oc 
wed 


4and lens t than 7 days 

7 and less than 15 —.. 

15 and less than 30 days.- 
30 and less than 60 days-- 
60 and less than 90 days-- 
90 days and over- 


Grievances 
1 da 


y' 
4 and less than 7 days. --.. 
7 and less than 15 days- - - 
15 and less than 30 days-- 
30 and less than 60 days-- 


BERaaxS SoB8ser 


y' 
4 and less than 7 days-.-.-. 
7 and less than 15 days- -- 
15 and less than 30 days - - 























1 See footnote 1, table 1. 
2 Less than 0.5 percent. 


_— Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal 
totals. 


in a week. In about a fifth of the cases, settlement 
was reached in the second week. Another fifth of 
the disputes were resolved before a month had 
elapsed. More than 2 out of 5 stoppages, how- 
ever, lasted longer than a month—in 22 instances 
for more than 3 months. Stoppages lasting a 
month or more accounted for all but 12 percent of 
the total man-days of idleness recorded for all 
major new contract stoppages. 

Noncontract stoppages were far more quickly 
resolved—if a settlement was necessary (protest 
stoppages may have different purposes). Seven- 
tenths of the grievance disputes and half of the 
remaining stoppages were over within a week. 
Only three lasted for more than a month. Workers 
in major noncontract stoppages lost an average of 
5 working days each (not to be confused with dura- 
tion or elapsed time of strike), as against almost 25 
working days in the case of new contract stoppages. 


Issues 


The widening scope of collective bargaining 
over the past decade is nowhere more in evidence 
than in major contract negotiations, some of which 
erupt into strikes because new issues have been 
brought to the bargaining table. A case in point 
is the 1949 basic steel strike, which involved pen- 
sions and health insurance. Strikes often occur 
on the contract termination date without a final 
resolution of any of the issues in negotiation, and 
it is often difficult, and frequently arbitrary, to 
single out the most important issue upon which 
the stoppage hung. The parties themselves may 
disagree as to the major issue or issues. Long 


TABLE 7. Masor Issues INVOLVED IN WorK STOPPAGES 
INVOLVING 10,000 on More Workers, 1947-59 





Workers in- 
volved ! 


Stoppages Man-days idle 





Major issues | las 

Number 
(thou- 
sands) 


Num- 
Num-| Per- ber Per- 
ber | cent | (thou- | cent 


sands) 








All issues 





Wages, hours, and supple- 
mentary benefits 

Wage increase 

Wage decrease 

Wage increase, hour de- 
crease . 

Wage increase, pension, 
and/or social insurance 
benefits.....-.-. pail 

Pension and/or social 
insurance benefits _...- 


Union organization, wages, 
hours, and supplementary 


Recognition, wages, a 


U a security, wages, 
and/or hours...........- 
Other. 

Union organization -- 
Recognition 
Strengthening bargaining 

position 
Union security 
Discrimination 
Other 

Other working conditions 
Job security 
— conditions and pol- 


Workload 
Other. - 
Interunion or 


—— 
eed 


_ 
een HOP -~o 














erm moon 87 











1 See footnote 1, table 1. 

2 Less than 0.5 percent. 

3 Includes issues such as retroactivity, before, vacations, job classifica- 
tions, piece rates, incentive standards, or other related matters unaccom- 
panied by proposals to effect general changes in wage rates. 


N _ Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal 
totals. 
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stoppages, moreover, may themselves generate 
unforeseen issues; for example, what starts out as 
a wage increase dispute may be prolonged by 
disagreement over retroactivity or the reinstate- 
ment of strikers. Acknowledging the limitations 
of classifying large stoppages by major issue, it is, 
nonetheless, informative to examine the data 
according to the system of classification the 
Bureau applies to all stoppages, large or small. 
Almost three-fourths of the man-day idleness 
total was attributed to economic issues alone, and 
another 20 percent was added by stoppages in 
which union organization was also a factor (table 
7). Union organization (no major economic is- 
sues), other working conditions (including many 
of the grievance-type disputes), and interunion 
and intraunion matters were the predominant 
issues in 75 stoppages, but they were relatively 
quickly settled and accounted for less than 10 per- 
cent of total idleness from all major stoppages. 
Almost a fourth of total idleness resulted from 
stoppages in which pensions and/or social insurance 
benefits were either the major issue or shared the 
honor with wage increase demands (and presum- 
ably were included somewhere on the list of 
demands in many other situations). This was a 
period of the “breakthrough” on union demands 
for employer-financed benefit plans. Such plans 


are now widespread. Although pension and insur- 
ance plan changes continue to rank among the 
more frequent fringe benefit issues in negotiations, 
their appearance among major issues leading to 
stoppages is not likely to rank as high in the next 
decade as in the past one. 


Disposition of Issues 
f 


A predominant characteristic of labor-manage- 
ment relations in the United States, in general, 
is the will (which may be shared by both parties) 
to continue a stoppage until all issues are resolved 
and a settlement is reached. This was also a 
feature of major stoppages during the period 
studied. Seven of the 268 major stoppages were 
ended by a Taft-Hartley injunction. Another 
stoppage was ended by referral to a factfinding 
board. In 46 instances, the parties agreed to 
continue direct negotiations after the return to 
work. Only eight stoppages were terminated by 
an agreement to arbitrate. Six terminations in- 
volved other devices to dispose of issues, perma- 
nently or temporarily. Allowing for a few other 
unaccounted deferments, the conclusion seems 
justified that about 7 out of 10 major stoppages 
continued, and workers remained out, until a final 
settlement was reached. 





Altogether 45 States, Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia provide 


facilities for mediating labor disputes. Of the remaining five States, two have 
set up pi vcedures to be followed in public utility disputes, and in one other 
State, the Governor can refer disputes to a specially appointed industrial 
commission for investigation. 

At present, at least 22 States employ one or more full-time mediators or 
conciliators, and two other States have established boards devoted to nothing 
but mediation. In addition, many cities have established agencies to deal 
with labor disputes. For example, the Toledo Labor-Management Citizens 
Committee, of employers, labor, and the public, was originally established in 
1935. Louisville has a similar committee, and Denver had one until the end 
of 1954. Each of these organizations has a full-time director who is normally 
able to settle most of the disputes that arise locally. 


—From The American Workers’ Fact Book (U.S. Department of Labor, 1960), p. 298. 





Special Labor Force Reports 


Epiror’s Norrt.—The two articles which follow are part of a series of reports on special labor 
force subjects formerly covered in Series P-50 of the Bureau of the Census Current Popu- 
lation Reports. Reprints of both articles, with additional detailed tables and a description 
of methodology, are available on request to the Bureau or to any of its regional offices (listed 


on the inside front cover of this issue). 


The first article, together with the additional 


material in the reprint, provides all of the data formerly available in the Annual Report 


on the Labor Force. 





Labor Force and 
Employment in 1960 


ROBERT L. STEIN AND HERMAN TRAVIS* 


IN THE FIRST QUARTER of 1960, the economy was 
rebounding from a nationwide steel strike and 
factory employment was rising. The overall job 
totals moved up to new alltime records under the 
impetus of continued demand for labor in the 
service-producing industries. However, employ- 
ment and hours of work turned downward in the 
steel industry early in the year. This trend con- 
tinued and spread to nearly every major manu- 
facturing industry as the year progressed. By 
midyear, unemployment began to rise and 
climbed to recession levels during the second half 
(after allowance for normal seasonal variation). 


The Employment Situation in 1960 


Employment. With the end of the steel strike, 
production and employment increased in primary 
metals, automobiles, and several other durable 
goods manufacturing industries. The uptrend in 
primary metals was short lived as the backlog in 
demand for steel was quickly filled and steel 
production began to sag. However, total employ- 
ment was still expanding more than seasonally in 
the second quarter, reflecting the hiring of many 
women workers in the growing trade and service 
industries. Employment in nondurable goods 
manufacturing was still holding up well in late 
spring. By the third quarter, however, a down- 
trend in jobs was being reported by nearly every 
344 


manufacturing industry. Layoffs also occurred in 
mining and transportation, weakness appeared in 
construction and trade, and total employment 
trended downward from June to December. 

Although unemployment rose sharply during 
1960, its relative impact on various groups was 
much the same as in other years since 1950. 
Young workers under 25 had the highest rates of 
unemployment, married men, the lowest. How- 
ever, the latter were more affected by the job 
cutbacks during the year. Unemployment con- 
tinued to be relatively high among nonwhites, 
the unskilled and semiskilled, and workers in 
construction, mining, and agriculture. The rise 
in unemployment began among hard-goods factory 
workers and was most widespread in that group, 
but by December was higher than a year earlier 
in nearly all industry groups. 

Superimposed on these developments was a 
continuation of the longrun trends in the labor 
force and employment. Middle-aged women con- 

*Of the Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

1 Seasonally adjusted labor force data cited in this report are based upon 
new seasons! adjustment factors introduced early in 1961. For details, see 
Revised Seasonally Adjusted Series for Unemployment and Other Labor 
Force Components (in Employment and Earnings, February 1961). Sea- 
sonally adjusted payroll data have not been revised. 

The statistics in this analysis are compiled from two major sources: (1) 
the Monthly Report on the Labor Force, based on a monthly sample survey 
of the population, and (2) payroll reports from employers. The labor force 
survey conducted by the Bureau of the Census for the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics provides comprehensive data on the employment status of the 
noninstitutional population 14 years of age and over, including personal! and 
economic characteristics. The payroll survey, compiled each month from 
mail questionnaire by the BLS in cooperation with State agencies, provides 
detailed industry information on nonagricultural wage and salary employ- 
ment as well as average weekly hours and hourly and weekly earnings. For 
details, see Explanatory Notes in Employment and Earnings. 

Persons on strike for the entire survey week, and therefore off the payroll, 


are not counted as employed in the payroll survey. The industry employ- 
ment data analyzed in this report are from the payroll statistics. 
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tinued to account for much of the increase in the 
labor force, while the proportion of older men in 
the labor force continued to decline. Voluntary 
part-time employment again rose more sharply 
than full-time employment. Farm employment 
declined further, and nonfarm employment con- 
tinued to shift from goods-producing to service- 
producing industries and from blue-collar or 
manual occupations to white-collar and service 
occupations. 

For the year as a whole, the employed total 
reached a new high of 66.7 million, about 800,000 
above 1959.2 (See table 1.) Employment reached 
an alltime peak of 68.7 million in July and was 
at record levels thereafter for each month of 1960 
until December when it was no longer above its 
year ago levels. (See chart 1.) On a seasonally 
adjusted basis, the total reached its high point in 
the second quarter and declined thereafter. 

As in most years since 1950, all of the gain in 
employment was in nonagricultural industries. 
Total nonagricultural employment—including the 
self-employed, unpaid family workers, and domes- 
tics, as well as all other wage and salary workers— 
moved up to a record average level of 61 million, 
nearly a million higher than in 1959. About 
two-thirds of the gain occurred among women. 
The trend in nonagricultural employment during 
the year was roughly parallel to that shown by 
total employment. Employment in agriculture 
continued its long-term decline, falling by about 
150,000 to 5.7 million. As in other recent years, 
the decline occurred among self-employed farmers 
and their unpaid family helpers, reflecting the 
reduction in the number of relatively small farms. 


TABLE 1. 


Within nonfarm employment, all of the increase 
between 1959 and 1960 was recorded among wage 
and salary employees; self-employment and em- 
ployment in private households were virtually 
unchanged. The number of employees on non- 
farm payrolls, at an average of 53.1 million in 
1960, was 930,000 higher than in 1959. (See 
table 2.) About four-fifths of this gain represented 
continued job growth in government, trade, 
finance, and service. Employment in manu- 
facturing was 170,000 higher than in 1959 when 
its level was affected by the nationwide steel strike. 

The growth in nonfarm payroll employment was 
appreciably less in the first half of 1960 than in 
1959 when industry was recovering from the 1958 
recession. After the brief rebound following the 
steel strike, declines in manufacturing employment 
began to exert a drag on the job total. After 
July, the total began a decline which picked up 
momentum during the final quarter as manu- 
facturing employment continued down and as 
earlier gains in trade and construction slackened 
and then were reversed. At the beginning of 
1960, nonfarm employment was 1.8 million above 
its year-ago level; by year’s end, it was 400,000 
below. 

In December, employment in State and local 
governments was still about 300,000 higher than 
a year ago, finance and service about 125,000, and 
trade about 75,000 higher; but manufacturing 
was more than 600,000 lower, construction (partly 


2 The 1960 figures given here include Alaska and Hawaii; however, in com- 
parisons between 1960 and earlier years, Alaska and Hawaii are excluded from 
1960 data. Differences between the estimates cannot be taken as reliable 
measures for Alaska and Hawaii, however, because the sample in those 
States is too small to provide separate information. 


EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF THE NONINSTITUTIONAL PoPULATION, BY SEx, 1959-60 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over] 





Total 


Male Female 





Employment status and Hawaii 


With Alaska 


Alaska and 


Without With Alaska 


and Hawaii 


Without 
Alaska and 
and Hawaii 


With Alaska 
and Hawaii 


Without 
Alaska and 


Hawaii Hawaii 





1960 1960 


g 





Total noninstitutional population... 





60, 765 





Total labor force including Armed Forces 
Civilian labor force. 
Emplo: 
Agriculture. 
Nonagricultural industries 
Unemployed. 
Log rate! 
Not in labor force 











49, 317 
46, 835 
44, 303 
4, 654 
39, 649 
2, 532 
5.4 
11, 449 








S +B-ERE/S 
SSESRSEE |B 




















1 Percent of civilian labor force unemployed. 


Norte: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals, 
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Chart 1. Trends in Unemployment and Unemployment, 1950-60 





MILLIONS (Actual and Seasonally Adjusted) MILLIONS 
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TaBLE 2. EMPLOYEES ON PAYROLLS OF NONAGRI- 
CULTURAL ESTABLISHMENTS, BY INDUSTRY, 1959-60 


[In thousands] 





Change 
from 1959 
to 1960 


Industry 1959 





1 52, 205 
Total without Alaska and Hawaii 2, 51,975 





Mining 664 676 
Contract construction. . 2, 767 
Manufacturing 4 16, 168 


= 5.../88 
So Cen ss 


PII nn nistitacacnnedkeonenenie 
Ordnance and accessories 
Lumber and wood products 
Furniture and fixtures 
Stone, cley, and glass products - ---__- 
Primary mete] industries 
Fabricated metal products_- 
Machinery (except electrical 
Electrical machinery 
Transportation equipment. 
Instruments and related product 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 


"141. 
5S 


oo: 

1 

Se 
8 ge 
BNONAOANAQwm~ 


550. 
1, 137. 
1, 069. 
1, 611. 
1, 241. 
1, 670. 

338. 

486. 


wWroweNmaocan - 
ac emonoc- 


Nondurable goods , 6, 878 
Food and kindred products_...__....- 1,470 
Tobacco manufactures 
Textile-mill products. _............... 
Apparel and related products_____-._-- 
Paper and allied products 
Printing and publishing 
Chemicals and allied products_-___-___- 
Petroleum and coal products 
SS] UU eee 
Leather and leather products 


wB SESSROE! » 


! 
Se 


> wen 
AAW m wots mmo 


wt WO-INWSO 
he WW O +10 tot 
| 
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Transportation and public utilities 
Transportation 
Communication 
Other public utilities 


Wholesale and retail trade 
Wholesale trade 
Retail trade 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Service and miscellaneous 


Government 
Federal 














1 Preliminary. 
Norte: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 


attributable to weather) 170,000, and transporta- 
tion 100,000 lower. In manufacturing, the 
largest job losses occurred in primary metals 
(down 185,000 over the year), with significant 
losses also in machinery, lumber, textiles, and 
apparel. Every major durable goods industry 
declined over the year. Only printing and 
chemicals in the nondurable goods sector reported 
gains. (See chart 2.) 


Hours of Work. The factory workweek averaged 
39.7 hours in 1960, 0.6 hour below 1959. Every 
major manufacturing industry except transpor- 
tation equipment reported shorter hours of work 
in 1960 than in 1959, and the overall average for 


manufacturing was below its year-ago level in 
every month but January. 

Between January and June 1960, the workweek 
dropped by 0.5 hour on a seasonally adjusted basis; 
in the durable goods sector, the decline amounted 
to 1 full hour. Between June and November, the 
total dropped an additional 0.9 hour, as nondur- 
able goods joined durable goods industries in the 
downturn. The further losses in December, caused 
largely by snowstorms, brought the total decline 
during the course of the year to almost 2 hours. 
(See chart 3.) 

Cutbacks in hours to part time were more prev- 
alent in 1960 than in 1959. This development 


Chart 2. Changes in Nonfarm Payroll Employment 
During 1960, by Industry 
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Chart 3. 


Factory Employment and Hours of Work, 
1959-6 
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became apparent as early as April. For the entire 
year, the number of nonfarm workers whose hours 
were reduced below 35 because of slack work or 
other economic reasons—one form of underem- 
ployment—averaged 1.2 million compared with 
1.0 million in 1959 (table 3). The rise of ‘‘eco- 
nomic” part-time employment in 1960 occurred 
mainly among factory workers and was especially 
marked during the late months of the year. 

A second group of nonfarm workers who were 
underemployed, those who usually work part time 
primarily because they cannot find full-time work, 
averaged 1.3 million in 1960, the same as in 1959, 
but nearly 400,000 higher than the average in 
1956-57. Most of these were women and teen- 
agers in the trade and service industries, but the 
group also included about 100,000 more adult men 
than before the 1957-58 recession. 

Voluntary part-time employment rose more than 
200,000 between 1959 and 1960. Altogether, the 
voluntary part-time workers plus the others on 
part-time schedules accounted for about 45 percent 
of the gain in nonfarm employment over the year, 
although they represented less than 15 percent of 
all nonfarm workers. 


Unemployment. As the year started, the season- 
ally adjusted unemployment rate was recovering 
from the 5.8-percent level it had reached during 
the steel strike. The rate dipped just under 5 
percent in February, rose sharply in March with 
the exceptionally bad weather, then returned al- 
most to the 5-percent mark in April and May. 
In June, the rate began an uneven but persistent 
climb. It reached 6.8 percent in December, its 
highest point since October 1958. (See chart 4.) 

In the first quarter of 1960, unemployment 
averaged one-half million less than in 1959. In 
the second quarter, however, it began to rise above 
1959 levels and by December 1960, was 1 million 
higher than a year earlier. 

For the year as a whole, unemployment averaged 
3.9 million, or 5.6 percent of the civilian labor 
force. This was about halfway between the 7 
percent reached in 1958, a recession year, and the 
4-percent rate prevailing before the 1957-58 re- 
cession. Long-term unemployment (those out of 
work 15 weeks or longer) which averaged about 
950,000 in 1960, was slightly lower than in 1959 as 
a whole, but by December was some 200,000 
higher than the previous year and 400,000 higher 
than in 1956-57. About half the long-term un- 
employed had been out of work 6 months or longer. 
The largest single group among the unemployed, 
however, continued to be those seeking jobs less 
than 5 weeks (46 percent in December). 

The increase in unemployment during the 
second half of 1960 mainly affected adult men 


TABLE 3. WoRrRKERS IN NONAGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 
ON FuLi-TIME AND Part-TIME SCHEDULES, 1959-60 


[Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over] 





Annual average 
Work schedule 


1959 





Total nonagricultural employment 
week a job but not at work 


on full: time schedules ! 
On part-time schedules 
Economic reasons 
Usually work full time 3__. 
Usually work part time # 
Other reasons 4 











1 Includes those who worked 35 hours or more during the survey week and 
those who usually work full-time but did not because of iliness, bad weather, 
holidays, personal business, or other temporary noneconomic reasons. 

2 Mainly slack work and ‘job turnover (some of gy may be voluntary). 

3 Mainly those who could find only part-time wo: 

4 Wanted only part-time work or could not eceant ‘all: time job because of 
Persona] circumstances. 
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TABLE 4. ProsecTep AND ACTUAL LABOR FoRCcE 
LEVELS AND Rates, BY AGE AND Sex, 1960! 
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1 Projected rates for 1960 from Population and Labor Force Projections for 
the United States, 1960 to 1975, BLS Bull. 1242 (1959). Projected levels were 
derived by applying projected rates to actual 1960 population. 

1 Percent of total population in labor force. 


and women. The unemployment rate for married 
men reached 5.1 percent in December, compared 
with 3.6 percent a year earlier. 

After the 1957-58 recession, the unemployment 
rate did not move significantly below the 5-percent 
mark (except for an occasional month), even in 
periods when steel and auto production were at 
high levels. Only a fraction of the increase from 
the rate of about 4 percent during the 1955-57 
period could be attributed to changes in the com- 
position of the labor force. The higher levels 
after the 1958 recession are partly due to insuffi- 
cient demand and partly to technological develop- 
ments and other basic structural changes in the 
economy. 

Some of the unemployment in 1957 was struc- 
tural in character and there is evidence that there 
was more in 1960. Railroad and mining employ- 
ment have continued their long-term downtrends, 
and even at their “recovery” highs in 1959 they 
offered 300,000 fewer jobs than in 1957. Aircraft 
manufacturing has lost more than 200,000 jobs in 


the last few years with the shifts in defense policy 
dictated by technological developments. Steel, 
textiles, petroleum refining, and the manufacture 
of railroad equipment each provided fewer jobs 
following the 1958 recession than before. Thus 
increases in total demand are not likely to restore 
job opportunities fully in these industries. 


Labor Force Growth and Composition 


The labor force grew by about 900,000 between 
1959 and 1960, surpassing 73 million for the first 
time. This was the largest annual increase in the 
labor force in 4 years, but about in line with the 
average yearly gain during the 1950’s. (See 
chart 5.) 

The two major factors responsible for the long- 
run growth in the labor force have been the expan- 
sion in the population of working age and the 
steadily increasing proportion of women taking 
jobs outside the home. Since 1950, the nonin- 
stitutional population J4 years of age and over has 
increased by approximately 14 million, the labor 
force by about 8 million. If the 1950 labor force 
rates by age and sex had still prevailed in 1960, 
population growth alone would have resulted in a 
labor force increase of 6% million. There would 
have been about 1% million more men in the labor 
force, but 2% million fewer women, than was 
actually the case in 1960. 


Chart 4. Seasonally Adjusted Unemployment Rate, 
0-60 
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Chart 5. Annual Growth in the Labor Force, 1950-60 
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Women made up three-fourths of the 1959-60 
increase in the labor force, while representing less 
than a third of all workers; since 1950, women have 
accounted for about 60 percent of total labor force 
growth. Their rate of participation * moved up 
from 33 percent in 1950 to 36 percent in 1956, 
remained at that point for 3 years, and then ad- 
vanced to a new high of 36.7 percent in 1960. 
(See table 4.4) The labor force rate for men held 
at 85 percent from 1950 to 1953 but has been 
moving downward over the last 7 years, reaching 
a postwar low of 81 percent in 1960. 

Throughout the postwar period, the growing 
tendency for married women to enter the labor 
force once their children reach school age has been 
the principal reason for the steadily rising labor 
force participation rates among women 35 years 
of age and over. The rise in participation has 
been most pronounced among those 45 to 64 years 
of age, and their labor force rates continued up- 
ward between 1959 and 1960. Women under 35 
increased their participation slightly in 1960, but 
have shown virtually no increase in labor force 
activity for the past 10 years as a whole. 

The higher labor force rates for women 45 years 
of age and over, combined with a substantial rise 
in their number in the population, increased their 
number in the labor force by 60 percent over the 
past 10 years. They now include over 9 million 
workers—about 4 out of every 10 women workers 


as compared with 3 out of 10 in 1950. The num- 
ber of women workers 35 to 44 years of age in- 
creased by 1.1 million, or 34 percent. On the 
other hand, the number under 35 in the labor force 
rose by only 400,000, or about 4 percent; all of 
this gain was among teenage girls. 

Among men, the proportions in the labor force 
have shown little change during the past decade 
except for those under 20 and over 65. The very 
youngest and oldest age groups have both shown 
a reduction in labor force activity and this trend 
continued in 1960. In the teenage group, this 
reflects a tendency to remain in school longer; in 
the older group, to retire earlier. The latter has 
been facilitated by wider social security coverage 
and higher payments. There are actually fewer 
men over 65 working today than 10 years ago de- 
spite their much larger numbers in the population. 

Despite the further drop between 1959 and 
1960 in the labor force rate for teenage boys, 
their number in the labor force increased as a 
result of their larger population. Altogether, 
about 400,000 young men and women under 25 
were added to the labor force in 1960; about 
300,000 in 1959. In the 1950’s, these increases 
were equaled only in the boom year of 1956. 
However, the net addition of young workers to 
the labor force in each year of the coming decade 
is expected to be still larger; in 1964-65, it should 
reach 800,000, mostly in the 18—19-year age group. 

Largely reflecting the comparatively slow growth 
from 1956 to 1959, the labor force level in 1960 
was about 560,000 below that projected on the 
basis of long-term trends under conditions of 
high employment.’ Almost all of the deficit 
below projected levels was among men, primarily 
those over 65 and under 20. Their labor force 
rates have been declining more rapidly than 
anticipated in recent years. Among women, the 
actual 1960 level was about equal to the projected. 
The labor force rate for women 45 to 54 years 
of age has risen more sharply than was called 
for in the projections, while that for teenage 
girls has not fallen as much as expected. On the 
other hand, the labor force rates for women 25 


3 Percent of all women 14 years of age and over in the noninstitutional 
population who are in the labor force. 

4 The rates of labor force participation in table 4 differ slightly from those 
presented in the text because those in table 4 are based on total population, 
including inmates of institutions. 

§ Population and Labor Force Projections for the United States, 1960 to 
1975, BLS Bull. 1242 (1959). 
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to 34 years of age (many of whom are mothers 
of preschool children) did not rise as much as 
anticipated. 


Trends in Employment 


Total employment rose by 6.7 million over 
the last 10 years. The gain from 1959 to 1960 
(800,000) was a little better than average for the 
decade, but the year-to-year gain was diminishing 
in the second half and had disappeared entirely 
by December. 


Industrial Composition. Both over the past 
year and for the decade as a whole, growth was 
entirely in nonfarm jobs. Agricultural employ- 
ment continued its long-term decline, dropping 
from 7.5 million in 1950 to 5.8 million in 1959 
and 5.7 million in 1960. All of the decline has 
been among family workers (the self-employed 
and their unpaid helpers), reflecting the reduction 
in the number of individually held small farms. 
Over this same period, the workweek in agriculture 
has dropped from an average of 48.7 to 45.5 
hours, despite record levels of output. 

The number of workers on nonfarm payrolls 
rose by 8.4 million between 1950 and 1960. The 
major source of job growth during the past decade 
was in service-type activities: education, dis- 
tribution, finance, and business and _ personal 
services. Goods-production activities (mining and 
manufacturing), on the other hand, did not 
expand, and in some cases actually declined, and 
the service activity closely connected with goods- 
production—transportation—also showed a tend- 
ency to decline. (See chart 6.) One significant 
exception to the general pattern in manufacturing 
was in the electrical machinery industry, which 
increased its employment even though subject to 
cyclical fluctuations. Employment in construc- 
tion, which is classed as a goods-producing 
activity, was about one-half million higher in 
1960 than in 1950 but the same as it had been 5 
years earlier. 

The overall growth in nonfarm payroll employ- 
ment was interrupted on three separate occasions 
during the past decade. From the prerecession 
peak in July 1953 to the trough in August 1954, 
1.7 million jobs were lost from the payrolls of non- 
farm establishments. In the next recession, the 
number of nonfarm jobs dropped by 2.4 million 


between the July 1957 peak and the April 1958 
trough. Then, during 1960, a new recession 
emerged and 900,000 jobs were trimmed from non- 
farm payrolls between July and December. This 
recession had not yet run its full course as the 
year drew to a close. 

In all three job downturns, manufacturing 
employment was the most affected, especially the 
durable goods sector. Moreover, in neither of the 
recoveries which followed the recessions of 1953-54 
and 1957-58 did manufacturing regain its previous 
peak employment, although its output reached 
record levels. Mining and transportation (par- 
ticularly railroads) had similar employment trends 
to those shown by factories. 

By contrast, employment in government con- 
tinued to expand through all three recessions, all 
of the gain occurring in State and local govern- 
ments and most of this in the educational system. 
Finance and service showed growth in 1953-54 but 
were relatively steady in 1957-58 and in 1960. 
Trade and construction, which were steady in the 
first recession, declined in the latter two. 

Overall employment developments in particular 
industry divisions from 1950 to 1960 are summa- 
rized below. 

State and local governments displayed one of the 
sharpest rates of growth, adding 2.2 million em- 
ployees over the decade, more than half the num- 
ber they employed in 1950. About 1% million 
ofthis gain wasin school systems. Overall growth 
persisted even during recessions and provided 
some offset, in the aggregate, to the declines of 
other industries. 

Wholesale and retail trade added about 2 million 
employees over the decade to bring its employment 
rolls to more than 11% million in 1960. Declines 
in the recession of 1957-58 and in 1960 were 
relatively modest. 

Finance, insurance, and real estate, a compara- 
tively small complex of industries (with 2.5 million 
employees in 1960), added almost 700,000 jobs in 
the past 10 years. Although its growth leveled 
off in the two most recent recessions, the sector 
has shown significant and fairly steady gains in 
employment during the decade. 

Service industries expanded by 1.6 million em- 
ployees during the 1950’s to 6.6 million in 1960. 
Employment in service was not cut back during 
the last three recessions although growth was 
temporarily suspended. 
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Chart 6. Nonfarm Payroll Employment, by Industry, 1950-60 
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By contrast with those growing industries, 
which have shown relatively little cyclical fluctua- 
tion, the following groups have been either stable 
or declining. 

Manufacturing, compared with its relatively 
low level in 1950, has shown a gain of more than 
a million workers; however, there has been no 
consistent pattern of growth in this industry 
division. In fact, manufacturing employment 
never returned to its 1953 peak after the 1953-54 
recession ; it remained below its 1957 high after the 
1957-58 downswing. At a 1960 level of 16.3 
million (approximately 30 percent of all nonfarm 
payroll employment), manufacturing employment 
was only a shade higher than its average for the 
past 10 years. 

Although manufacturing employment as a whole 
has shown no tendency for growtb, there have been 
exceptions in individual industries. Employment 
growth did take place, though often interrupted, 
in electrical machinery, chemicals, printing and 
publishing, and paper. (The smallest of these 
industries—paper—employed over a half million 
workers in 1960; the largest—electrical machin- 
ery—employed 1.3 million.) Employment in 
fabricated metals and in apparel, each with more 
than a million workers, has fluctuated without 
notable trend. On the other hand, employment 
has been pointing downward in textiles and lum- 
ber; in recent years, it has been pointing down- 
ward in food processing and transportation 
equipment as well. 

An interesting parallel to the employment 
patterns of service and goods-producing industries 
occurs within the manufacturing sector itself. 
The number of factory production workers—those 
involved directly in the manufacturing process— 
has shown a general tendency toward decline and 
vastly greater volatility than has the number of 
factory workers having service functions—‘“non- 


* The ratio of nonproduction workers to all employees has also gone up 
in mining and construction. 

1 Figures underlying statements in this section of the text relate to the 
month of May because annual averages are not available prior to 1956 by 
reason for part-time work. Persons holding regular part-time jobs are those 
who reported working less than 35 hours during the survey week and who 
usually work part time for reasons not directly related to business conditions 
(e.g., school, family responsibilities, ill health). Workers on full-time sched- 
ules are defined as those who (a) worked 35 hours or more, or (b) worked 
1 to 34 hours but usually work full time but did not because of temporary 
noneconomic factors during the survey week (holidays, bad weather, illness). 
See Growth and Characteristics of the Part-Time Work Force (in Monthly 
Labor Review, November 1960, pp. 1166-1175). 


production workers.”” The latter has shown 
growth or comparative stability even during 
recessions. 

The number of nonproduction workers in manu- 
facturing has grown steadily from 2.7 million in 
1950 to 4.1 million in 1960. Where they accounted 
for 18 percent of total factory employment in 
1950, they now account for 25 percent. Unlike 
the production workers, whose employment fluctu- 
ated sharply during the two recessions and subse- 
quent recoveries in this period, nonproduction 
workers were affected only to the extent that 
growth was briefly suspended during the business 
downturns. 

Every major manufacturing industry has in- 
creased its proportion of nonproduction workers; 
these workers now account for about a third of 
total employment in the electrical machinery, 
chemicals, petroleum refining, and instruments 
industries. In the ordnance industry, whose 
peacetime role calls for a small work force with a 
heavy emphasis on research and development, 
nonproduction workers comprise half of the total 
employment. 

Contract construction, which rose 25 percent from 
1950 to a peak of 2.9 million in 1956, lost half of 
this growth during the following 2 years, most of 
it during the general business recession. Recov- 
ering to 2.8 million in 1959, it has steadied at 
about this level during 1960. While sensitive to 
general business downturns, construction employ- 
ment also appears to have followed cycles peculiar 
to its own industry. 

Transportation and other public utilities, with 
just under 4 million employees, have remained 
steady over the decade. Declines in railroads 
were offset by small gains in other transportation 
(mainly trucking), communications, and other 
public utilities. 

Mining, with 664,000 employees in 1960, de- 
clined 25 percent over the decade, with even 
larger relative declines in the coal mining sector 
partially offset by growth in crude petroleum 
extraction. The sharp declines in mining employ- 
ment during recession years have been only 
partially restored during periods of general 
prosperity. 


Part-Time Employment.” 
the number of persons holding regular part- 


Over the last 10 years, 
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time jobs in all types of employment rose more 
sharply than did the number on full-time sched- 
ules. Altogether, from 1950 to 1960, the total 
regularly working less than 35 hours a week by 
choice rose by about 55 percent, from 5 million to 
nearly 8 million. At the same time, the number 
on full-time schedules rose by a larger absolute 
amount (from 50.8 to 54.7 million) but much less 
relatively—about 8 percent. These changes 
brought the proportion of workers voluntarily 
holding part-time jobs up from 8 percent in 1950 
to 11 percent in 1960. 

Part of this advance can be explained by the 
growth and changes in composition that have 
been occurring in the labor force, especially the 
relatively large increases among women. If there 
had been no changes between 1950 and 1960 
except in the growth and composition of the labor 
force, that is, if the rates of full- and part-time 
employment had remained unchanged, an in- 
crease of 1% million would have been expected in 
voluntary part-time employment instead of the 
nearly 3 million rise that actually occurred. 
Thus, a major part of the advance was due to 
changes in the rates of part-time employment. 

The proportion with regular part-time jobs was 
higher in 1960 than in 1950 in most age-sex groups, 
but especially large increases occurred among 
those under 25 and those over 65. Here again, 
we are probably seeing the effects of longer 
periods of formal education among the young 
(students are much more likely to be working 
part time than are school dropouts or graduates), 
and the higher payments under social security 
and changes in the income ceilings which permit 
many older workers to retire from their regular 
jobs and to supplement their incomes with part- 


time work. The number on part-time work for 
economic reasons was larger in 1960 than a year 
earlier but, as throughout the past decade, they 
were a minority of the total on part-time sched- 
ules (2.6 million in May 1960 as compared with 
7.8 million voluntary part-time jobholders). Part- 
time work for economic reasons has fluctuated a 
good deal with changes in business conditions but 
has shown no persistent secular trend. 


Occupational Distribution. The most rapidly ex- 
panding occupation groups —professional, clerical, 
and service—continued upward between 1959 and 
1960. The number of farmers showed a further 
decline, while other groups had about the same 
average employment levels in 1960 as in 1959. 

Between 1950 and 1960, total employment rose 
11 percent. At the same time, white-collar em- 
ployment rose by 28 percent. The striking 
feature of gains in white-collar employment is 
that they have been proportionately as large in 
the goods-producing industries (where overall 
employment has shown little or no growth) as in 
the service-producing industries. 

Over this same period, employment in personal 


service (except private household) occupations has 
grown faster than the white-collar group, but 
blue-collar or manual occupations have shown 
very little overall change, rising by 800,000, or 


3 percent. Virtually all of the advance in blue- 
collar jobs occurred among skilled craftsmen and 
foremen. The number in farm occupations has 
declined as rapidly as the white-collar and service 
occupations have grown. 


* For a fuller discussion of this subject, see White-Collar Employment, 
Parts I and II (in Monthly Labor Review, January 1961, pp. 11-18 and 
February, 1961, pp. 139-147). 
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Marital and Family Characteristics 
of Workers, March 1960 


JACOB SCHIFFMAN* 


MARRIED WOMEN continued to assume an in- 
creasingly important role in the Nation’s work 
force in 1960. While the average number of 
married men in the labor force in 1960 remained 
unchanged from a year earlier, the number of 
working wives rose by 300,000—about the same 
as in the past several years. Between mid-1955 
and mid-1960, married women accounted for 
nearly one-third of the increase in nonfarm part- 
time employment and, what is more impressive, 
accounted for as much of the rise in nonfarm 
full-time employment as did married men. 

The year 1960 was also marked by an unusually 
large labor force increase of about 400,000 among 
single persons, mostly teenage boys and girls. 
This development signals the beginning of a new 
era in labor force growth, as the large number of 
young people born since World War IJ reach 
working age. 

In the 1960’s, these young single persons and mar- 
ried women will continue to be a principal source 
of additional workers, in both full-time and part- 
time jobs—once more pointing up the importance 
of the analysis of marital and family character- 
istics of workers to an understanding of national 
labor force developments. The article which 
follows describes some of the more important 
labor force changes among these groups in recent 
years. The discussion also emphasizes the occu- 
pational and industrial distribution of various 
marital groups, factors affecting their partici- 
pation in the work force, and the importance of 
secondary workers in terms of family income.' 


Employment and Income in Families 


In March 1960, about 1.5 million, or 4.2 per- 
cent, of the husbands who were heads of families 
and who were in the labor force were jobless— 
about the same number and proportion as a year 
earlier. (See chart 1.) In two-fifths of these 
husband-wife families with an unemployed head, 
another family member was employed. In most 
instances, this person was the wife, since she was 
the only other person of working age in two out 


of three such families. The proportion with an 
employed secondary worker was about the same 
in these families as in those where the head 
was employed. However, unemployment among 
secondary workers was more common where 
the head was also jobless. 

Less than one-third of the 4.3 million husband- 
wife families whose head was not in the labor 
force included an employed member. Most of 
these family heads were men of retirement age 
whose wives were also likely to have passed their 
prime working years. 

In all husband-wife families surveyed in March 
1960, the median incomes of wives ($1,200) and 
other relatives of the family head ($900) in the 
preceding year were, as usual, considerably lower 
than that of the family head ($4,700). (See table 
1.) Even among persons working full time the 
year round, the secondary workers received 
much less income. However, their contributions 
were undoubtedly of crucial importance in a 
great many families. 

The median proportion of family income con- 
tributed by the wife’s earnings was 20 percent, 
reaching as high as 38 percent for wives who 
worked full time the year round and as low as 6 
percent for the group who worked full time for 
less than half a year or who usually worked part 
time. 

The number of wives with income in 1959 
continued its long-term uptrend, but the amount 
of income they received (including those working 
full time the year round) was almost unchanged 
from a year earlier and the proportion of family 
income they contributed continued to fall. During 
the 1950’s, the number of wives with income 
rose by about 70 percent, compared with about 


*Of the Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

1 The analysis is based primarily on information from supplementary 
questions in the March 1960 monthly survey of the labor force, conducted 
for the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the Bureau of the Census through its 
Current Population Survey. 

Articles based on the 1958 survey were issued as Special Labor Force Re- 
ports Nos. 2 and 7 and appeared in the March and August 1960 issues, re- 
spectively, of the Review. Earlier surveys on the marital and family char- 
acteristics of workers are summarized in the Bureau of the Census Current 
Population Reports, Series P-50, Nos. 5, 11, 22, 29, 39, 44, 50, 62, 73, 76, 81, 
and 87. Additional related information can be found in Current Population 
Reports Series P-20. 

Data presented here relate primarily to the population 14 years of age and 
over, including inmates of institutions. Members of the Armed Forces 
living off post or with their families on post (1,117,000 in March 1960) are 
included, but all other members of the Armed Forces are excluded. 

References to married persons relate to those living in the same household 
as the spouse, unless otherwise stated. 
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15 percent for husbands and 10 percent for other 
family members. At the same time, the median 
income for wives increased by about 30 percent; 
for husbands, nearly 75 percent. The median 
income of other family members actually de- 
clined, probably because of the small earnings 
of the increasing number of teenagers as well as 
the greater proportion of older relatives receiving 
some social security benefits. 


Labor Force Changes 


Although extremely bad weather in March 
1960 and a late Easter restricted the labor force 
participation of married women at that time to 
the level of the previous year (12.3 million), data 
for the entire year 1960 showed an increase in 
the labor force of 300,000 married women— 
about the same as in the past several years.’ 

An unusually large number of single persons 
(about 400,000 on an annual average basis) were 
added to the labor force in 1960. This increase 
came mostly from young people in their teens 


Chart 1. Employment Status of Members of Husband- 
Wife Families, March 1960 


[Percent of population in labor force] 
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1 The number and characteristics of persons with income relate to the date 
of the survey; income data refer to the preceding calendar year. 

2 Includes relatives of all family heads. 

3 Data include Alaska and Hawaii and are therefore not strictly comparable 
= previous years. This inclusion has no significant effect on median 

comes. 


entering the labor force—the vanguard of the 
large numbers of persons born during and after 
World War II. 

The marital and age composition of the Nation’s 
labor force in March 1960 was significantly 
changed from 10 years earlier. Married women 
35 years old and over, whose numbers and labor 
force participation rates increased markedly, made 
up 12 percent of the total labor force, compared 
with 8 percent in March 1950 (table 2). Other 
groups whose importance increased somewhat 
were widowed, divorced, and separated women 35 
years of age and over and married men 35 to 64 
years old. 

On the other hand, married men 20 to 34 years 
old and single men and women in the same age 
group comprised smaller proportions of the total 
labor force in 1960 because of the low birth rates 
in the 1930’s.* Rates of labor force participation 
declined somewhat for single women with the in- 
crease in college enrollment, while continuing to 
increase for married women in these ages. Slight 
declines occurred in the proportions represented 
by men 65 years old and over and by teenage boys; 
both of these groups grew substantially in popu- 
lation but their rates of labor force participation 
dropped sharply. 

The labor force changes during the 1950’s dif- 
fered substantially from those of the previous 


2 Statements in this article comparing data for 1960 with other years make 
allowance for the addition of Alaska and Hawaii to the figures in 1960, unless 
otherwise stated. 

3 Part of the decline in the single population reflects the greater number of 
young men presently in the Armed Forces, most of whom are excluded from 
the coverage of this survey. 
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decade. Although the increase (3.7 million) in 
the number of married women in the labor force 
since March 1950 was very substantial, it did not 
equal the extraordinary increase (4.4 million) be- 
tween March 1940, when employment opportuni- 
ties were still at depression levels, and March 
1950, when many women who had entered indus- 
try during World War II remained in the labor 
force or had returned to work. Among married 
women 35 and over, the number in the labor force 
in the 1950’s rose somewhat more than in the pre- 
vious decade, but the reverse was true for those 
below this age. In addition to the decline in the 
number of married women 20 to 34 years of age 
resulting from the low birth rate of the 1930’s, 
the rise in labor force rates for younger married 
women in the past 10 years was dampened by the 
early age at which many married and started their 
families. In the earlier period, the total number 
of women in these ages increased and their mar- 
riage rate jumped sharply. 


TABLE 2. 


In contrast to the small labor force decrease 
among young married men in the 1950’s, the rise 
in marriage rates had contributed to a substantial 
increase in the number of these men in the labor 
force during the 1940’s. On the other hand, the 
number of young single adults declined more 
sharply in the 1940’s as a result of the jump in 
marriage rates and the marked postwar increase 
in school enrollment among young men. 

Among men 65 years old and over, the labor 
force increased somewhat in the 1940’s rather than 
declining slightly as it did in the following decade. 
Labor force participation rates for these men were 
not significantly changed between 1940 and 1950, 
in contrast to their sharp drop between 1950 and 
1960. 

The size of the teenage work force grew some- 
what more in the 1950’s than in the previous 10 
years, because the teenage population increased 
considerably in recent years but had declined sub- 
stantially in the 1940’s. 
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1 Data for 1960 include Alaska and Hawaii and are therefore not strictly 
comparable with previous years. This inclusion has resulted in an increase 
of about 500,000 in the population 14 years of age and over and about 300,000 in 


the labor force; it has not pacer oe affected the percent distribution of the 
labor force or the percent o bo gee in the labor force. 
4 Includes widowed, divo , and married, spouse absent. 
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Labor Force Participation 


The highest rates of labor force participation 
are reported by married men, virtually all 
of whom work or seek work until they reach 
retirement age (chart 2). Even in the age group 
60 to 64, over four-fifths of the married men were 
in the labor force in March 1960. 

Married women, at the opposite pole, are least 
likely to be in the labor force. Most of the 
younger women are caring for their children. 
Even after the children have grown up and the 
proportion of married women in the labor force 


reaches a high point—at 45 to 49 years of age— 
their participation rate is considerably lower than 
that for other persons of the same age. Married 
women also have the lowest rates among persons 
in the oldest ages, because their home and family 
responsibilities continue and those with little 
work experience may be reluctant to seek outside 
employment. Furthermore, the married women 
are not as dependent on their own earnings as 
other older persons. 

Single men and women have very similar rates 
of labor force participation. The rate for women 


who are widowed, divorced, or separated is smaller 


Chart 2. Labor Force Participation Rates, by Marital Status, Age and Sex, March 1960 
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than for single persons of corresponding ages be- 
cause many of these women have to care for 
young children. But they are more likely to work 
than married women because of the absence of a 
husband’s income. 

As would be expected, labor force participa- 
tion rates in all marital groups decline in the older 
ages. The sharpest drop occurs, for persons 
other than married women, between the ages of 
65 and 69. This marked decline is probably re- 
lated to the availability of social security bene- 
fits and payments from private pension plans. 
Among married women, labor force participation 
rates decline at a fairly regular pace after peaking 
in the age group 45 to 49—somewhat later than 
the peak at the beginning of the decade. 


Other Measures of Labor Force Activity 


Differences in the labor force activity of men 
and women by marital status are also reflected 
in seasonal changes in participation rates, work 
experience during the year, and hours of work. 
The greatest seasonal changes occur among single 
men and women because of the considerable in- 


flux of students into the labor force during the 


summer months. For example, in July 1960, 71 
percent of the single men (in the civilian noninsti- 
tutional population) were in the labor force com- 
pared with 54 percent in January of that year. 
At the other extreme, the variance among mar- 
ried men was less than 1 percentage point during 
the course of the year, although their status varied 
noticeably as between employment and unem- 
ployment. The participation rate for married 
women is highest in the fall of the year and usu- 
ally reaches its peak in October, when nonfarm 
job opportunities for women are good and there 
is also a need for women to help with the farm 
harvesting. It falls to about 10 percent below 
the peak during the first quarter of the year. 


4 For further information on this subject, see Work Experience of the Pop- 
ulation in 1959 (in Monthly Labor Review, December 1960, pp. 1272-1283, 
reprinted as Special Labor Force Report No. 11). 

5 Part-time workers include persons who worked 1 to 34 hours during the 
survey week and usually worked 1 to 34 hours. Full-time workers, as dis- 
cussed in this section, include persons who worked 35 hours or more and 
persons who worked 1 to 34 hours but usually worked 35 hours or more. In 
subsequent sections of this report, full-time workers also include persons with 
a job but not at work, 

For further discussion of this subject, see Growth and Characteristics of the 
Part-time Work Force (in Monthly Labor Review, November 1960, pp. 
1166-1175, reprinted as Special Labor Force Report No. 10). The figures 
presented there differ somewhat from those in this article because of dif- 
ferences in definition. 


Since many persons, particularly married women, 
take jobs for only part of the year, obviously the 
number of different persons who work at some 
time during the year* considerably exceeds the 
number working during any one month. For 
example, 42 percent more married women and 33 
percent more single persons worked at some time 
in 1959 than worked in an average month of the 
year (table 3). The comparable difference for 
married men was only 7 percent. Nearly three- 
fourths of the married men who worked during 
the year worked the year round at full-time jobs 
(35 hours or more per week), while only about 
one-third of the single persons and the married 
women did so. 

The growing number and proportion of part- 
time workers in nonfarm jobs has been among 
the most important trends in the Nation’s work 
force in recent years. | Between May 1955 and 
May 1960, the number of these part-time workers 
rose by about 40 percent, or 2.2 million, compared 
with only 6 percent, or 3.0 million, for full-time 
workers (table 4). Some of the expansion in part- 
time work resulted from the increase in the total 
number of persons at work in nonfarm jobs, but 
most of it was attributable to the increasing pro- 
portions who regularly work part time. If the 
ratio of full- to part-time workers had remained 
unchanged from 1955, the increase in part-time 
workers would have been only about 800,000 
instead of 2.2 million. 

Single persons accounted for a disproportion- 
ately large part (40 percent) of the increase in 
part-time nonfarm workers over those 5 years. 
The teenage population rose sharply, as already 
noted, and more of those at work tended to work 
part time because of the increased proportion 
attending school. Of all single persons at work on 
nonfarm jobs in May 1960, 27 percent were part- 
time workers, compared with only 20 percent 5 
years earlier. Married women accounted for over 
30 percent of the increase in part-time nonfarm 
workers. Most of this rise was due to the greater 
number of such women at work; the proportion 
in part-time work rose less sharply for them— 
from 22 to 24 percent—than it did for single 
persons. The number of part-time workers among 
married men rose by only a small amount, re- 
flecting the growing number of older men in semi- 
retirement who work less than a full week. 
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TaBLe 3. ANNUAL AVERAGE EMPLOYMENT AND WorK EXPERIENCE OF THE CIVILIAN NONINSTITUTIONAL POPULATION, 
By Marra. Stratus anv Sex, 1959 
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1 Data on persons with work experience include Alaska and Hawaii but 
this inclusion has no significant effect on the comparability of the work 


The increase in part-time nonfarm workers was 
2% times greater between 1955 and 1960 than in 
the preceding 5 years. Most of the additional 
increase in recent years is attributable to young 
single persons, whose numbers in the population 
increased substantially between 1955 and 1960 
after declining between 1950 and 1955. 


The increase over the past 5 years in full-time 
nonfarm workers was approximately the same as 


in the previous 5-year period. Information on 
hours worked by marital status was not collected 
in 1950, but age data indicate that married men 
accounted for most of the increase in full-time 
workers between 1950 and 1955. Between 1955 
and 1960, on the other hand, married women ac- 
counted for as much of the rise in full-time non- 
farm workers as was attributable to married men. 


Industry and Occupation 


A knowledge of the kinds of industries and 
occupations in which single persons and married 
women work becomes increasingly important as 
these people account for a greater part of the 
Nation’s labor force growth. They are highly con- 
centrated in the rapidly growing service industries 
and trade, which provide greater opportunities 
for part-time work than the goods-producing in- 
dustries (table 5). In 1959, nearly two-fifths of 
the employed single men, about one-half of the 
married women, and two-thirds of the single 
women worked in trade and service industries, 
compared with only one-fourth of the married 


experience and annual average employment data. 
2 Includes widowed, divorced, and married, spouse absent. 


men. On the other hand, employment in the 
industries where married men are more apt to 
work—mining, construction, manufacturing, 
transportation, and agriculture—has remained 
fairly stable or declined. 

Although substantial numbers of women work 
in service and professional jobs or as operatives, 
the largest number are employed in clerical jobs 
(table 6). Women in these categories, excluding 
operatives, accounted for about two-thirds of the 
Nation’s employment increase over the past 
decade. 

The proportion of single women in clerical and 
professional occupations is higher than for married 
women. Young single women are more likely 
to have recent training for these jobs, and it is 
difficult for married women with children to 
pursue extended careers or work the longer hours 
required. Similar influences are also manifest in 
the occupations held by married women of dif- 
ferent age and family status. For example, one of 
every two wives under age 25 without children held 
clerical jobs in March, compared with only one out 
of six married women 55 years old and over 
without children of minor age and about one 
out of four wives with children. Single women 
are also more likely than married women to be 
private household workers—undoubtedly reflect- 
ing a large number of young women and teenagers 
employed as babysitters. Married women, on 
the other hand, are more often employed in 
nondomestic service work or as saleswomen, 
factory operatives, or unpaid workers on family 
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farms. Widowed, divorced, and separated wom- 
en as a group are less likely than other women to 
be in clerical and professional jobs and more likely 
to be in service occupations. This distribution 
is probably related to the large number of older 
women in this group. 

Approximately one-third of the married women 
and one-half of the single women who were 
part-time workers in March 1960 were in service 
jobs. Clerical workers constituted the second 
largest occupational group of part-time workers— 
for both single and married women—and most of 
the remaining part-time workers were in sales 
jobs and professional vocations. 

Important occupational differences also exist be- 
tween married and single men. As would be 
expected, relatively more married men have 
worked their way up to positions as skilled craft- 
men, or as managers or owners of farm and non- 
farm enterprises. A greater proportion of single 
men, whose median age is only a little over half 
that of married men, were employed in clerical, 
sales, and service jobs in March 1960, and many 
were farm and nonfarm laborers. Moreover, 
large proportions of the single men in these 
occupations were part-time workers—one-fifth 
of the clerical workers, two-fifths of the farm 
laborers and service workers, and three-fifths of 
the salesmen. 


Labor Force Activity of Married Women 


As previous surveys have shown, the age 
and presence of children most heavily influence 
the labor force activity of married women. Wives 
with no children of minor age are more likely 
to be in the work force than other married women 
of similar age. However, their overall rate of 
participation in March 1960 (34.7 percent) was 
somewhat less than that for women with school- 
age children only (39.0 percent) because of the 
inclusion of a large number of elderly women 
(table 7). Only 18.6 percent of the married 
women with children under 6 years of age were 
in the labor force. Mothers of small children 
had a somewhat higher participation rate if they 
also had children of high school age (23.8 percent) 
or if there were another adult in the family who 
could take care of the young children (about 30 
percent for those who had a female relative 18 
years old or over living with them). 


Over the past 10 years, the largest absolute 
increase in labor force participation rates of 
married women was for those with school-age 
children only; they accounted for one-half of the 
total labor force increment among married women. 
The rise in labor force rates for the group with no 
children of minor age was dampened by the in- 
creased proportion of elderly women. 

The bearing of a husband’s income on the wife’s 
propensity to work has also been long recognized. 
Generally, wives of men with higher-than-average 
income are less likely to work than other wives. 
However, the importance of the husband’s income 
is not as great as in former years, and the participa- 
tion rate of married women appears to have risen 
somewhat faster among those married to men 
in higher income brackets. While economic 
necessity probably continues to be the major 
reason married women work, many in middle- 
and upper-income families today work to raise the 
family’s standard of living or for personal satisfac- 
tion. In March 1960, one-fourth of the wives 
whose husband’s 1959 income was $7,000 to 
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TaBLe 5. INpUsTRY AND Cass of WoRKER OF EMPLOYED Persons, BY MARITAL Status AND SEX, 
ANNUAL AVERAGE, 1959 


[Civilian noninstitutional population; percent distribution] 
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1 Includes widowed, divorced, and married, spouse absent. 


TaBLE 6. Mason Occupation Group or EMPLOYED PERsons, BY MariTaL Status AND Sex, Marcu or 1950 
AND 1960 
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Operatives and Kindred workers. 187 3,250] 691 1, 854 705 

rivate household workers. 1 
Service workers, except private household_ } 3, 891 1, 623 1, 255 
Farm laborers and foremen 429 501 67 419 15 
Laborers, except farm and mine. 55 8 30 17 
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1 Data for 1960 and 1950 are not strictly comparable. The 1960 data include not necessarily agree with figures in the Monthly Report on the Labor Force 
Alaska and Hawaii, resulting in an employment increase of nearly 300,000. because of differences in estimating a. 
About 200,000 persons are excluded from the 1960 data because of a change in 2 Includes widowed, divorced, and married, spouse absent. 
the definitions of employed and unemployed (January 1957). Also, data do 3 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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TasLe 7. Lasor Force Status or Marriep WoMEN, 
HvusBAND PRESENT, BY PRESENCE AND AGE OF CHIL- 
DREN, Marcu 1950, Apri, 1955, anp Marcu 1960 





Children under 6 years 

No Children 
children | 6 to 17 

under years No chil- yyy 
18 years only Total | dren6to| 6to17 
17 years years 





Date of survey 





Number in labor force (in thousands) 





March 1960 !.... 5, 692 4,087 | 2,474 1, 123 
ve 927 


5, 
5, 3,183 | 2,012 
4 


227 
, 946 2,205 | 1,399 748 





Percent of population in labor force 





March 1960 !.... , 5 39. 18.6 18.2 
April 1955. ..... ° 3 5 16.2 15.1 
March 1950 L b . 11.9 11.2 























! Data for 1960 include Alaska and Hawaii and are therefore not strictly 
comparable with previous years. This inclusion has resulted in a population 
increase of about 150,000 and a labor force increase of aout 50,000; it has not 
significantly affected the percent of the population in the labor force. 


$10,000 ® were in the labor force—as high as the 
proportion about a decade ago for wives of men 
earning $3,000 to $5,000 a year and nearly two- 
thirds higher than the proportion for wives of men 
with $5,000 to $7,000 income in 1949 (table 8). 
The labor force and employment status of the 
wife and husband are also related. As indicated 
earlier, wives of men not in the labor force are 
themselves less likely to be in the labor force, since 
many are the elderly wives of retired men. Wives 
of unemployed men are more apt to be in the labor 
force (40 percent in March) than wives of em- 
ployed men (32 percent). They also have a 
greater probability of being unemployed; about 
13 percent of them were jobless in March, com- 
pared with about 5 percent of the wives of em- 
ployed men. Moreover, wives of men employed 
the year round at full-time jobs are also more 
likely to work the year round full time than wives 
of other men. The wife is also more likely to be 
in a particular occupation if her husband is in that 
occupation than if he is in another kind of work. 


Urban and Rural Residence 


The relationship between where a person lives 
and his labor force activity varies considerably 
for different marital groups (table 9). The 
great majority of married men—about 9 out of 
10—are in the labor force whether they are urban, 


¢ When adjusted for price increases (as measured by the Bureau’s Consumer 
Price Index), this income is equivalent to $5,800 to $8,200 in 1950. 


587589—61 3 


rural nonfarm, or farm residents. However, the 
March survey showed that other men were less 
likely to be in the labor force if they were rural 
nonfarm residents than if they lived elsewhere. 
The lower rate among rural nonfarm men is related 
to the large number of men in institutions located 
in these parts of the country. Futhermore, it 
may be that men in cities and on farms have less 
difficulty in finding part-time work. 

Single women are most likely to be in the labor 
force if they live in urban areas, particularly in 
large cities, which seem to offer more attractive 
job opportunities. Married women are ap- 
parently less able to take advantage of the greater 
opportunities for work in urban areas because of 
their home obligations, and their labor force 
participation was only slightly higher in these 
areas. Moreover, married women did not show 
the significant differences in participation within 
urban areas that were noted among single women. 
At the time of the March survey, married women 
living on farms did not have significantly different 
rates of labor force participation from those in 
rural nonfarra areas. However, farm activity is 
seasonally low in March and data for this month 
considerably understate the usual labor force 
participation of farm wives. For the year 1960 
as a whole, the labor force activity of farm wives 


Tasite 8. Lasor Force Participation Rates! oF 
Marriep WomeEN, HusBaNp PRESENT, BY PRESENCE 
AND AGE oF CHILDREN, Marcu 1960 anp Aprit 1951, 
AND INCOME OF HUSBAND 1N 1959 aNpd 1950 





Wives 20 to 44 years 
Survey date and 
income of husband 
in previous year 
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1 Labor force as a percent of papuiatic 
? Data for 1960 include Alaska and Hawall; this inclusion has not signifi- 
cantly affected the rates of labor force partici pation. 
3 Percent not shown where base is less than 133,000. 
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might slightly exceed that for rural nonfarm 
wives and almost equal the rate for urban wives. 

One of the factors reflected in the labor force 
participation rates of married women—as well 
as other persons—in rural areas is the recent 
change (January 1960) in the definition of a farm. 
As a result of this change, about one-fifth of all 
women who had previously been included in the 
rural farm group were classified as rural nonfarm 
residents. ‘This reclassification increased the rate 
for women living on farms (about 1.5 percentage 
points in March) and decreased that for the rural 
nonfarm residents (1 percentage point). Women 
in the group that was shifted had about the same 
age composition as other women, but their 
participation rates were lower in comparable 
ages. Possibly they lived at great distances 
from centers of industrial and business activity, 
besides lacking opportunity for agricultural 


employment. 


White and Nonwhite Women 


Changes in labor force participation rates of 
nonwhite women in the past decade have par- 
alleled those for white women—with similar 
declines for single women and increases for married 
women. Single nonwhite women continue to 
have lower rates than single white women, 
irrespective of residence (table 9). On the 
other hand, nonwhite married women are more 


Taste 9. Lasor Force Participation Rates! oF 
SreLectep Groups, BY REesIipENcE, Marcu 1960 
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1 Labor force as a percent of population. 
3 Includes widowed, divorced, and married, spouse absent. 


TasLe 10. EmpLoyment Status oF Waite AND Non- 
WHITE WomeEN, BY Maritat Status, Marcu 1960 


[Percent distribution] 





White Nonwhite 





Employment status 
Married,| Other Married,|) Other 
Single husband] marital Single |husband)| marital 
present | status! present | status! 





100.0 100.0 100.0 . 100.0 100.0 


95.0 94.8 94.5 .f 91.7 90. 6 
1.4 3.3 1.5 . 3.3 1.5 


93.6 91.6 92.9 . 88.4 89.2 
73.0 70.7 76.6 . 59. 4 63.4 


<r Ske 20.8 16.3 j 29.0 25.7 
Unemployed_-....| 5.0 5.2 5.5 ' 8.3 9.4 


























1 Includes widowed, divorced, and married, husband absent. 

2 Full-time workers include persons who worked 35 hours or more during 
the survey week, persons who worked 1 to 34 hours but usually worked 35 
hours or more, and persons with a job but not at work. Part-time workers 
include persons who worked 1 to 34 hours and usually worked 1 to 34 hours, 


likely to be in the work force than white married 
women, regardless of the presence and age of 
children or income of husband. Moreover, in- 
formation by presence and age of children and 
residence shows that nonwhite married women 
have higher rates of labor force participation 
among urban and rural nonfarm women; their 
rates among farm women would also probably be 
higher on an annual average basis. 

The employment pattern of nonwhite women 
also differs considerably from that of white 
women. About 30 percent of the nonwhite 
married women in the labor force in March 1960 
were part-time workers, compared with only 
about 20 percent of the white married women 
(table 10). This difference reflects the heavy 
concentration of nonwhite women in domestic 
and other service jobs where part-time work is 
most prevalent. About three-fifths of all em- 
ployed nonwhite women were in these occupa- 
tions, compared with only one-fifth of the white 
women. The preponderence of nonwhite women 
in service work also explains to some extent the 
greater incidence of unemployment among non- 
white women, as this type of work is less likely 
to provide steady employment. The small pro- 
portion of nonwhite teenage girls in clerical or 
sales jobs, which traditionally employ many 
white single women and have low unemployment 
rates, accounts in part for the fact that the un- 
employment rate for nonwhite single women was 
three times the rate for white single women at 
the time of the March survey. 





Summaries of Studies and Reports 





Earnings and Supplementary 
Benefits in Hospitals, Mid-1960 


AVERAGE straight-time weekly salaries of women 
general duty nurses in private, State, and local 
government hospitals ranged from $65 in Atlanta 
to $89 in Los Angeles—Long Beach among the 15 
areas studied by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in mid-1960.'_ Among the other professional and 
technical jobs studied, highest earnings were re- 
ported for men chief X-ray technicians, who 
averaged more than $100 a week in most of the 
areas. Women technical stenographers—in most 
cases, the highest paid of the five office clerical 
occupations studied—averaged from $63.50 a 
week in Philadelphia to $86 in Los Angeles—Long 
Beach. Maintenance electricians and stationary 
engineers averaged more than $2 an hour in all 
areas except Dallas and Philadelphia. In the 13 
areas for which comparisons could be made, 
average earnings of workers in the same occupa- 
tion were nearly always higher in State and local 
government hospitals than in private hospitals. 

Hospital employees in each area typically re- 
ceive paid holidays, paid vacations, and various 
forms of insurance benefits. 


Industry Characteristics 


Approximately 385,000 workers were employed 
by the hospitals covered in the survey. Indi- 
vidual area employments ranged from slightly 
more than 100,000 in New York City to between 
5,000 and 7,000 in Atlanta, Dallas, Memphis, and 
Portland (Oreg.). 

Private hospitals accounted for approximately 
two-thirds of the combined hospital employment of 
the 15 areas, varying from slightly less than three- 
fifths in New York City and San Francisco- 
Oakland to more than four-fifths in Philadelphia. 
All private hospitals in eight of the areas were 
operated by nonprofit organizations; proprietary 
hospitals accounted for only a small proportion of 
the workers in the remaining areas (Chicago, 


Dallas, Los Angeles-Long Beach, Memphis, New 
York City, Portland, and San Francisco—Oak- 
land). Among government hospitals, those op- 
erated by local (municipal or county) governments 
accounted for a large majority of the employment 
in 10 of the 15 areas; State-operated hospitals 
accounted for a majority of the workers in Balti- 
more, Boston, Buffalo, Minneapolis-St. Paul, and 
Portland (Oreg.). 

Hospitals providing a variety of services (general 
hospitals) accounted for all of the workers covered 
by the study in Atlanta and for most of those in 
each of the other 14 areas. 

Hospital occupations cover a wide range of 
functions and skills; some are peculiar to medical 
institutions, some common to other industries. 
Full-time registered nurses and other professional 
and technical employees, other than those in 
executive or administrative positions, accounted 
for about a fifth of the hospital employment in 
the 15 areas combined; office clerical employees 
accounted for about a tenth of the combined work 
force; and other nonprofessional workers (in- 
cluding nursing aids, practical nurses, main- 
tenance workers, food service employees, and 
laundry workers) accounted for half of the total 
employment. Other occupational groups, such 
as part-time workers and those employed in 
executive and administrative positions, accounted 
for the remainder of the hospital employment. 
Nursing aids constituted the largest single occupa- 
tion studied, accounting for 59,000 of the 385,000 


1 The survey covered private (nongovernment), State, and local govern- 
ment hospitals employing 100 or more workers. For definition of areas and 
survey dates see footnote 1, table 1. 

Earnings data were not obtained for Federal Government hospitals; how- 
ever, a description of the various pay systems of Federal hospitals will be in- 
cluded in forthcoming BLS Bull. 1294, Earnings and Supplementary Bene- 
fitsin Hospitals, Mid-1960, which will consolidate the survey findings in the 
15 areas. 

Data are presented for full-time employees, i.e., those hired to work the 
regular schedule. All occupational information excludes students, part- 
time employees, and members of religious orders. Earnings data exclude 
premium pay for overtime and for work on late shifts, as well as the value of 
room, board, or other perquisites provided in addition to cash salaries 
Supplementary benefits and practices are considered as applying to all work- 
ers in a major occupational group (e.g., registered professional nurses, office 
clerical employees) if formal provisions were applicable to half or more of 
the workers in the group. If fewer than half were covered, the practice or 
benefit was considered nonexistent for that specific group in the hospital. 
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workers covered by the study, compared with 
30,000 general duty nurses and 24,000 practical 
nurses. Other numerically important occupations 
and their employments were: maids and porters 
(27,000), kitchen helpers (17,000), head nurses 
(8,000) and medical technologists (6,000). 

Although a significant proportion of the hospitals 
supplemented the cash pay of some of their 
employees with provisions for free meals, room, 
laundering of uniforms, or other perquisites, 
such provisions were considerably less prevalent 
in 1960 than in 1956-57 when the Bureau con- 
ducted a similar study.2. Provisions for free room 
were virtually nonexistent in most areas and 
applied to only a few workers in the remainder. 
In each of the 15 areas, provisions for one or more 
free meals a day were reported by at least some 
hospitals; however, in most instances, such pro- 
visions were limited to employees in a few jobs, 
particularly kitchen workers. Provisions for free 
meals were somewhat more common in Atlanta, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Dallas, and Memphis than 
in other areas. When provided, free meals 
usually were given to all workers within an 
occupation. The provision of uniforms and/or 
the laundering of uniforms was the most common 
type of perquisite, applying to a majority of the 
workers in the selected occupations in most of the 
areas. 


Occupational Earnings, Mid-1960 


While average weekly salaries of women general 
duty nurses ranged from $65 to $89, as already 
indicated, the median-city average for these workers 
was $79.50 a week, recorded in both Portland 


(Oreg.) and Boston (table 1). Among the five 
registered professional nursing occupationsstudied, 
general duty nurses had the lowest average 
salaries in each area—most usually 10 to 15 
percent below head nurses, 15 to 25 percent below 
nursing instructors and supervisors of nurses, 
and 35 to 45 percent below directors of nursing. 
Among the other professional and technical jobs 
studied, highest earnings were reported for men 
chief X-ray technicians, who averaged more than 


2See BLS Bull. 1210 (pts. 1-16), Earnings and Supplementary Benefits 
in Hospitals, 1956-57. See also Salaries and Supplementary Benefits in 
Private Hospitals, 1956-57 (in Monthly Labor Review, September 1957, pp. 
1074— 1082), 

3 Separate data for government hospitals are not presented for Atlanta and 
Dallas because of the limited number of such hospitals in these areas. 


$100 a week in 9 of the 11 areas for which data 
were publishable. Area averages for women medi- 
cal social workers ranged from $93.50 a week in 
Boston and Philadelphia to $123 in San Francisco- 
Oakland. 


Women technical stenographers—in most cases 
the highest paid of the five office clerical occupa- 
tions studied—averaged from $63.50 a week in 
Philadelphia to $86 in Los Angeles—Long Beach. 
In most areas, average salaries of payroll clerks 
were within $5 of the average for technical stenog- 
raphers. Area averages for switchboard operator- 
receptionists—usually the lowest paid clerical job 
studied—were less than $50 a week in three areas 
and above $70 in two areas. 


Averageisalaries of women employed as practical 
nurses ranged from $42 a week in Atlanta to $75.50 
in Los Angeles-Long Beach—most frequently from 
$5 to $15 more than women employed as nursing 
aids. : 

Maintenance electricians and stationary engi- 
neers averaged more than $2 an hour in all areas 
except Dallas and Philadelphia; highest hourly 
averages for these occupations, $3.52 and $3.27, 
respectively, were recorded in Chicago. Average 
hourly earnings of women kitchen helpers and 
maids were below 60 cents in Atlanta and Mem- 
phis and ranged up to $1.57 and $1.61, respec- 
tively, in San Francisco—Oakland. 

In the 13 areas for:which comparisons could be 
made, average earnings of workers in the same 
occupation were nearly always higher in govern- 
ment hospitals than in private hospitals (table 2).’ 
The wage advantage of workers in government 
nuspitals was much greater for the relatively low- 
wage manual occupations than for the professional 
jobs. Thus, women employed as kitchen helpers 
averaged from 4 to 57 percent more in govern- 
ment hospitals than in private hospitals; in eight 
areas, the differential amounted to 35 percent or 
more. For general duty nurses, the largest salary 
difference was 20 percent and amounted to 7 per- 
cent or less in 6 of 10 areas permitting comparison. 

Earnings of individual hospital workers em- 
ployed in the same job varied within the same area 
and hospital proprietorship group. Earnings of 
manual workers tended to be more widely dis- 
persed than those of professional workers. Among 
the former, the highest paid workers in an area 
often earned twice as much as the lowest paid. 
Moreover, there was a considerable overlapping 
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of individual earnings among areas with widely 
differing wage levels. For example, the highest 
paid maids in private hospitals in Baltimore, 
where the average hourly earnings were 86 cents, 
earned between $1 and $1.20, which was the lowest 
level paid in similar hospitals in Los Angeles—Long 
Beach, where the average was $1.30. The greater 
concentration of earnings for professional workers 
is exemplified by the fact that the highest paid 
general duty nurses in most areas earned consider- 
ably less than twice as much as the lowest paid. 
Furthermore, in virtually all areas, the weekly 
salaries of half or more of these nurses fell within 
a $10 range. 

Occupational earnings in private hospitals were 
substantially higher in 1960 than in 1956-57 for 
all survey areas.‘ The amount of increases 
varied considerably by area and occupation, 
ranging from less than 5 percent in some instances 
to more than 50 percent in others. However, 
the median of the average area increases for most 
occupations fell within a range of 15 to 24 per- 
cent, and for nine of these occupations (including 
professional, office clerical, and manual occupa- 
tions) this increase ranged from 20 to 24 percent. 


Selected Establishment Practices 


Data were also obtained on minimum salaries for 
general duty nurses and staff dietitians and 
minimum hourly entrance rates for nonprofes- 
sional employees; work schedules and shift dif- 
ferentials; and selected supplementary benefits. 
The data on work schedules and supplementary 
benefits are provided separately for the four major 
occupational categories studied. 


Minimum Entrance Rates. Minimum weekly 
salaries of general duty nurses were determined by 
formally established policies in a large majority of 
the hospitals studied in each of the 15 areas ex- 
cept Memphis; those of staff dietitians were 
similarly determined by a majority of the hos- 
pitals studied in all areas except Atlanta, Dallas, 
Memphis, and Philadelphia. For general duty 
nurses, the minimums most commonly ranged be- 
tween $55 and $60 in Atlanta and Memphis, com- 
pared with $75-$85 in the high-wage areas of New 


4 Because of the inclusion of federally operated hospitals in the earlier study 
and their exclusion from the current study, similar comparisons cannot be 
made for government hospitals. 


York City, Los Angeles-Long Beach, and San 
Francisco—Oakland. Minimum salaries of staff 
dietitians were usually somewhat higher than those 
of general duty nurses. In a majority of the 
areas, employees in these occupations advanced 
through a range of rates, most commonly on the 
basis of automatic progression but frequently as a 
result of merit review. 

All hospitals studied had formally established 
entrance rates for nonprofessional employees 
(except office clerical and kitchen helpers). These 
rates for these employees were lowest in Atlanta, 
Dallas, and Memphis (usually well under $1 an 
hour) and highest in San Francisco—Oakland 
(mostly between $1.50 and $1.55 an hour). 


Scheduled Weekly Hours. Work schedules of 40 
hours a week predominated in each of the four 
major occupational groups in nearly all of the 15 
areas. However, approximately half of the non- 
professional (except office clerical) employees in 
Atlanta were scheduled to work 44 or 45 hours a 
week; and in New York City, the majority of the 
professional and technical employees (except 
nurses) and the office clerical employees worked 
35 or 37% hours a week. 

In all areas, a large majority of the employees 
were paid for work beyond regular scheduled 
weekly hours. 

Registered professional nurses most commonly 
received straight-time pay for overtime hours of 
work in all but two areas. In Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, a majority got either equal time off or time 
and one-half the regular rate for work in excess 
of 80 hours for a 2-week period, and in San 
Francisco—Oakland, a majority were paid time 
and one-half after 40 hours a week. Overtime 
work at the straight-time rate was also most 
commonly reported for workers in the otherthree 
occupational groups in most areas. Time and 
one-half the regular rate was most prevalent for 
all three groups in Boston and San Francisco— 
Oakland and for nonprofessional (except office 
clerical) employees in Minneapolis-St. Paul and 
Portland (Oreg.). Equal time off was most com- 
mon for all three groups in Buffalo, for the other 
professional and technical as well as the office 
clerical employees in Cincinnati, and for office 
clerical and other nonprofessional employees in 
New York City. 
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TABLE 1. 


AveraAGE STRaAIGHT-TIME WEEKLY SALARIES OR Hourty EarRNINGS OF MEN AND WOMEN IN SELECTED Oc- 


CUPATIONS IN GOVERNMENT (NoN-FEDERAL) AND PrivaTE Hospirats, 15 SeLecrep Argas, Mid-1960! 
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Average weekly salaries ? 





REGISTERED PROFESSIONAL NURSES 
Women 


Directors of nursing. 
Supervisors of nurses_.. 


General duty nurses--.. 
Nursing instructors 


OTHER PROFESSIONAL AND 
TECHNICAL OCCUPATIONS 


Men 
X-ray technicians, chief. 


he A 
Medical technologists_ 
Physical therapists 


#283 
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Women 


X-ray , chief. 
oe A technicians_-... 
Medical technologists 
Medical record librarians 
Medical social workers 
Physical therapists 
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Women 


Clerks, payroll 
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Transcribing-machine operators, tech- 
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Practical nurses 


Housekeepers, chief. 
Nursing aids 
Practical nurses 
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1 Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas as defined by the U.S. Bureau of 
the Budget except the following: Chicago (Cook County); New York City 
(the 5 boroughs); and inne Ame (Philadelphia and Delaware counties, 
Pa., and Camden County, N.J.). A June payroll period was covered in 
Atlanta, Baltimore, Buffalo, Cincinnati, and Dallas; August in Los Angeles- 
Long Beach and San Francisco-Oakland; and July in the 8 remaining areas. 

2 Salaries paid for standard work schedules; excludes extra pay for work on 
late shifts and the value of room, board, or other perquisites provided in addi- 


tion to cash payments. 


Average weekly salaries are rounded to the nearest 


half dollar. 


3 Excludes premium pay for overtime and for work on weekends, holidays, 


and late shifts, as well as the value of room, board, or other perquisites pro- 
vided in addition to cash wages. 


Norte: Dashes indicate no data reported or data that do not meet publica- 


tion criteria. 
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TaBLe 2. AveraGe Srraicut-TimE WEEKLY SALARIES oR Hourty EarNnincs OF MEN AND WOMEN IN SELECTED 
OccuPaATIONS IN GOVERNMENT (NON-FEDERAL) AND Private Hospitats, BY HosprraL ProprietTorsHiP, 15 
Se.ectep Areas, Mrp-1960! 
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NURSES 
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Supervisors of nurses: 
Government (non-Federal)- $112. 00 
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Dietitians: 
Government (non-Federal) - 
Private 


SB 28 2x 
$3 22 ss 
SS $8 Ss 


$8 83 $8 
$8 88 


23 


Orrick CLERICAL OCCUPATIONS 
Women 


Switchboard operators: 
Government (non-Federal) - 
Private 


OTHER NONPROFESSIONAL 
OCCUPATIONS 


Men 


Nursing aids: 
Government (non-Federal) - 
Private 


Nursing aids: 
Government (non-Federal) - 


69. 00 
45. 50) . 57.00 
Practical nurses: 
Government (non-Federal)- ; .f ! .f 62. 50) 80. 50) 
8 § . \. 59. 00 A 65. 50 


| 


Average hourly earnings * 














Kitchen helpers: 
Government hen Petwed). , ; .f . . 43 .17| $1. 75 
Private. ......-c-c-cccee-e b . 1.19) - 20 . 05 1.22) $0.78 1.35 

Porters: 
Government (non-Federal) -|_ od —_ ; .t 43 » 1.97 
Private ° ° , » 2 15 \ . 1. 43 


Kitchen helpers: 
Government (non-Federa)1. . 29 ; . 66. 7 . 43 ‘ , a 51 .f . 3 z .75 
» ll . - 9 . . & 4 .41 ll . 8 ; . 51 














"Gove ernment (non-Federal) - 1. 6! . 55 4 m ; ‘ 57 4 1.35 ‘ .75 
Private .f : . 3) .13 i .97 . 06 < . . i : ‘7 . 36 . 56 


1 For definition of areas and survey dates, see footnote 1, table 1. Norte: Dashes indicate no data reported or data that do not meet publi- 
2 See footnote 2, table 1. cation criteria. 
3 See footnote 3, table 1. 
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Late-Shift Work. The proportion of registered 
professional nurses assigned to duty on late shifts 
ranged from about three-tenths in Boston, Chicago, 
Dallas, and Minneapolis-St. Paul to somewhat 
more than two-fifths in Atlanta, Los Angeles— 
Long Beach, and Memphis. Most of these 
nurses received a differential above the day rate. 
The amount of the shift premiums varied con- 
siderably among areas, typically ranging from 
less than $2.50 a week in Portland to $7.50 or 
more in Baltimore, Boston, Cleveland, Memphis, 
and New York City for second-shift work. In 
some cases, higher differential pay was provided 
for second-shift than for third-shift work. Non- 
professional (except office clerical) employees 
assigned to late-shift work typically did not 
receive shift-differential pay except in Los Angeles— 
Long Beach, Minneapolis-St. Paul, and San 
Francisco—Oakland. 


Paid Holidays. Virtually all of the hospitals 
_ provided paid holidays. Individual hospitals 
generally had uniform provisions for all four 
occupational categories; however, governmental 
hospitals were usually somewhat more liberal than 
private hospitals. Private hospitals in Atlanta, 
Dallas, and Memphis typically gave 5 paid 
holidays annually, compared with 6 days in five 
areas, 7 days in Minneapolis-St. Paul, Phila- 
delphia, and San Francisco—Oakland, 8 days in 
Baltimore and Buffalo, and 10 days in Boston and 
New York City. Government hospitals most 
commonly provided from 6 days annually in 
Cleveland and Memphis to 13 days in Baltimore, 
New York City, and Philadelphia. A majority of 
the workers in government hospitals in Boston, 
Buffalo, Los Angeles—Long Beach, Minneapolis— 
St. Paul, and San Francisco-Oakland and a 
majority of the nonprofessional (except office 
clerical) employees in Chicago received 11 days 
annually. 


Paid Vacations. Vacations with pay after quali- 
fying periods of service were also provided virtually 
all employees. Most commonly, employees with 
1 year of service received 2 weeks’ vacation pay. 
However, nonprofessional (other than office cleri-. 
cal) employees in Atlanta typically received 1 
week; 2, 3, and 4 weeks were equally common for 
nurses in Baltimore; and most nurses and other 


professional and technical employees in New York 
City got 4 weeks after 1 year of service. In most 
areas, vacation benefits after longer periods of 
service were somewhat more liberal for nurses and 
other professional and technical employees than 
for the other two occupational categories. Thus, 
most of the nurses and other professional and 
technical employees received 3 or more weeks’ 
vacation pay after 5 vears of service in 11 areas, 
whereas such benefits applied to a majority of the 
two nonprofessional employee groups in only five 
areas. Pay for 4 or more weeks’ vacation after 20 
years applied to a majority of the nurses in eight 
areas, to other professional and technical employ- 
ees in five areas, to office clerical employees in one 
area, and to other nonprofessional employees in 
four areas. 

Provisions for paid vacations in government 
hospitals were generally more liberal than those 
reported for private hospitals in Buffalo, Los 
Angeles—Long Beach, New York City, and Port- 
land (Oreg.), whereas private hospitals in Chicago 
had more liberal paid vacation provisions than 
those reported for government hospitals. For the 
remaining areas, no consistent pattern was 
evident. 


Health, Insurance, and Pension Plans. Sick leave, 
generally at full pay without a waiting period, was 
provided most employees in all areas. A majority 
were also covered by hospitalization benefit plans 
in nearly all areas and by surgical and/or medical 
benefits in nearly half of the areas. Hospitaliza- 
tion, surgical, and medical benefits were provided 
through insurance in some instances but more 
frequently the hospitals themselves provided 
medical care. 


Some type of retirement pension plan applied to 
nine-tenths or more of the hospital employees in 


all areas. A majority in all areas were covered by 
Federal old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance, and in all but a few areas, a majority of the 
workers were also enrolled in private pension plans 
to which the hospitals contributed. Boston, Los 
Angeles—Long Beach, and Memphis were, how- 
ever, the only areas in which more workers were 
covered by private retirement plans than by 
Federal social security. 


—GeorceE L. STELLUTO 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
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Major Medical Expense Benefits 
in Union Contracts 


MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSE or catastrophic illness 
insurance has been the fastest growing type of 
health insurance since it was introduced about 10 
years ago.’ In late 1959 and early 1960, about one- 
fifth of the plant workers in the metropolitan areas 
included in the Bureau of Labor Statistics com- 
munity wage survey program had major medical 
expense insurance—usually as a supplement to 
basic hospital, surgical, or regular medical in- 
surance.? Despite its apparent appeal, it has been 
opposed by some health insurance experts in the 
labor movement.’ There are signs, however, that 
this opposition is subsiding, especially when major 
medical is a supplement to, rather than a substi- 
tute for basic hospital, surgical, and medical 
insurance.* 

This article is based on an analysis of major 
medical benefits provided by 43 of the 300 health 
and insurance plans under collective bargaining 
regularly analyzed by the Bureau.’ Since this is 
the Bureau’s first detailed study of major medical 
plans in union agreements, a brief description of 
their characteristics and of their more important 
advantages and disadvantages seems appropriate. 

Major medical expense insurance provides pro- 
tection against the expenses of virtually all types 
of personal health care rendered or prescribed by 
a physician. Unlike “basic” health insurance, 
which is largely, though not entirely, restricted to 
in-hospital treatment, major medical insurance 
covers almost all necessary personal health serv- 
ices and supplies regardless of where they are ren- 
dered or supplied. The chief services usually ex- 
cluded are the maternity expenses ordinarily 
covered by basic plans and dental care.® 

The protection in the covered area, however, is 
not complete. All plans have a “coinsurance fea- 
ture’ under which the insurer pays 75 or 80 percent 
of covered expenses and the insured, the balance. 
All but a few plans also require that the insured 
pay an initial part of his expenses—a ‘‘deducti- 
ble’’—before any benefits begin. If he is also 
covered by a basic health insurance plan, the de- 
ductible and coinsurance in nearly all major medi- 
cal plans are applied only to the expenses not met 
by the basic plan. Furthermore, the insured must 


587589614 


bear all costs over the maximum allowance; usually 
an amount between $5,000 and $10,000 is specified 
for each disability for each benefit period or over 
the worker’s lifetime. 

Major medical plans are of two types: (1) sup- 
plementary plans, which coinsure expenses in 
excess of both the deductible and those covered by 
a basic plan, and (2) comprehensive plans, which 
replace a basic plan by coinsuring medical ex- 
penses exceeding the deductible. Both types 
place ceilings on the amount of benefits payable 
for each insured person. The following tabulation 
illustrates how $5,000 of covered expenses in- 
curred through a single major illness might be 
divided between the insurer and the insured under 
each type of plan. 


Total medical expense 
Insurance company pays 
Basic plan benefits._........----- 
Major medical benefits (80 percent 
coinsurance) 
Employee pays 
Deductible 
Share of major medical (20 
percent) 


1 Approximately the maximum reimbursement offered by the average 
hospital, surgical, and medical insurance plan. 


Despite the deductible, the coinsurance feature, 
and the ceiling on the amount of benefits, major 
medical expense plans are said to have several 
advantages over basic benefit coverage: 

1. Major medical plans are comprehensive in 
that instead of covering certain enumerated 


1 The Extent of Voluntary Health Insurance Coverage in the United States 
(a survey conducted annually by the Health Insurance Council of New 
York). 

2 For extent of coverage among office and plant workers in metropolitan 
areas, see Supplementary Wage Provisions in Metropolitan Areas, 1959-60, 
pp. 379-387 of this issue. 

% Catastrophic Illness Insurance: A Barrier on the Road to Health (AFL- 
CIO Publication 51, 1957) and Jerome Pollack, Major Medical Expense 
Insurance: An Evaluation (in American Journal of Public Health, March 
1957, pp. 322-334). Mr. Pollack is a health consultant on the staff of the 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America. 

‘See, for example, Jerome Pollack, Organized Labor’s Future Benefit 
Objectives (a paper read to the Councilon Employee Benefit Plans, October 
1960). 

§ See Health and Insurance Plans Under Collective Bargaining: Hospital 
Benefits (BLS Bull. 1274, 1960); Surgical and Medical Benefits (BLS Bull. 
1280, 1960). These bulletins are summarized in the Monthly Labor Review 
for February, June, and July, 1960. 

* In addition, cosmetic surgery, unless required because of an accident oc- 
curring while the insurance was in effect, and eye glasses and heuring aid 
expenses are commonly excluded. 
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expenses only, they cover all personal medical 
expenses (with the few exceptions previously 
noted) whether incurred in or out of a hospital. 
They are, therefore, fairer because they reimburse 
virtually all patients by the same formula re- 
gardless of the specialties of the physicians 
servicing them or where they are treated or with 
what drug or diagnostic techniques.’ It is also 
frequently claimed that unlike most basic plans, 
major medical plans do not distort medical 
practice or stimulate unnecessary or prolonged 
hospitalization by covering a service only if it is 
performed in the hospital. 


2. The maximum amount of benefits payable is 
much higher than under basic plans, particularly 
for physicians’ and surgeons’ fees. As previous 
reports in the Bureau’s series on health and 
insurance plans under collective bargaining have 
shown, the maximum cash reimbursements 
payable to active workers per disability averaged 
$1,000 for hospital room and board, $300 for 
hospital extras, $307 for the most expensive 
surgical procedure, and $517 for in-hospital! 
medical care—a maximum of $2,124 for all 
expenses. As already indicated, the typical 
maximum under major medical plans is $5,000 
or more. 


3. Insurance companies and consultants main- 
tain that only partially reimbursing the insured— 
the combined effect of the deductible and co- 
insurance—has three advantages over basic plans 
insofar as they provide full reimbursement: 


a. It discourages overutilization of services and in- 
dulgence in unnecessarily expensive treatments and 
facilities. 

b. It gives patients an incentive to police medical fees, 
which the profession itself admits need to be policed. 

c. It eliminates the payment of many small claims, 
which in turn reduces administrative costs and thus 
saves . . . money which otherwise would be wasted on 
higher insurance premiums to offset such costs.® 


These advantages are denied or minimized by 
union spokesmen who emphasize that major medi- 
cal insurance does not assist the worker in budg- 
eting his ordinary health care expenditures. 
Most medical bills, they point out— 
are small but much more frequent than the big bills. 
They are under the deduction limits of major medical, 
and they add up to a large proportion of total medical cost. 
In any one year, only a small percentage of wage earners 
could take advantage of major medical coverage. What 
the wage earner wants is comprehensive coverage that 


starts right at the bottom, covering all the small bills 
and works upward toward the infrequent major expenses. 
From this point of view, major medical misses the real 
problem. It is a frill that diverts resources away from the 


essential need. 
* * * 


While acknowledging the need to pool resources for the 
large and unexpected risks, [the AFL-CIO] insists that the 
first need is to provide a method of budgeting in advance 
for all forms of medical care.” 


It is also maintained that where medical bills 
are large—the situation at which major medical 
protection is primarily aimed—‘“the wage earner 
has to pay a large slice of those big bills because 
of the deductible and coinsurance provisions— 
and when you haven’t got it, one or two thousand 
dollars looks as bad as a lot more. . .” ™ 

In addition to its limited pocketbook protection, 
labor spokesmen claim two other shortcomings for 
major medical insurance. The first is that “The 
deductible feature actually discourages timely re- 
course to medical attention and gives a financial 
incentive for waiting until the illness is a major 
one.” ” While this argument applies to all com- 
prehensive major medical plans (which completely 
replace basic benefits) and to most supplementary 
plans, it does not apply to the small number of 
plans that supplement basic plans covering the 
initial expenses of a wide range of health benefits. 
It is as much a criticism of basic plans as it is of 
major medical plans.” 

The second objection is that “major medical 
insurance is likely to inflate medical costs. 
Physicians raise their charges with the patient’s 
ability to pay. In the eyes of the physician, this 
insurance greatly increases the patient’s ability 
to pay and is likely to lead many physicians to 
charge patients considerably more than they 
would pay in the absence of such coverage.” “ 


? Patients with mental and nervous disorders are, under some plans, an 
exception to this generalization. 

§ The hospital benefits would be somewhat greater if the value of the 
semiprivate room and of the extra services furnished by 132 service plans 
were included in the averages above. See Bulls. 1274 and 1280, op. cit. 

® Major Medical Insurance—an analysis of evolving patterns (New York, 
Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc.) IRC Memo 134, p. 5. 

1 AFL-CIO, Catastrophic Illness Insurance, op. cit., pp. 6-8. 

11 Ibid., p. 9. 

12 Thid., p. 6. 

18 This “shortcoming”’ of comprehensive major medical plans is shared, 
to some extent, by nearly all basic plans except for the comprehensive service 
plans such as the Kaiser Foundation, the Health Insurance Plan of Greater 
New York, and the several Group Health associations—the health care 
programs usually advocated by the labor critics of major medical plans. 
See, for example, speeches of Nelson Cruikshank, Director of the AFL-CIO 
Social Security Department. 

1 AFL-CIO, Catastrophic Illness Insurance, op. cit., p. 9. 
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TABLE 1, 


TyPE AND Amount oF DepucTIBLE IN 37 SUPPLEMENTARY Major MEpIcAL PLANs, BY ELIGIBLE GROUP, 


Fait 1960 
[Workers in thousands] 





Amount of deductible ! 





Type of deductible $100 


$200 $300 Other # 





Workers 


Workers 


Workers} Plans |Workers Workers 





ACTIVE WORKERS 
All plans providing benefit 


w 
a 





Corridor deductible 3 
Uniform amount 
Amount dependent on earnings--_- 
ne deductible ¢ 
Jniform amount 


DEPENDENTS OF ACTIVE WORKERS 


All plans providing benefit 











Corridor deductible ! 

Uniform amount 
Amount dependent on earnings... 
Integrated deductible 4... ............ 

Jniform amount 


mm ats|) & 


RETIRED WORKERS AND THEIR 
DEPENDENTS 











All plans providing benefit 




















Corridor deductible *__ _ - | 
Uniform amount | 














! The deductible for 6 plans, which was based on the worker’s earnings, was 
computed for a $4,000-a-year worker. 
2 Includes plans with deductible amounts of $50, $62.50, $75, and $120. 


Considerable statistical evidence has been com- 
piled by insurers, medical societies, unions, and 
consultants in support of this charge.“ To 
counteract such inflationary tendencies, most plans 
cover charges to the extent that they are “reason- 
able and customary.”’ Some insurers have gone 
back to the principles of basic health insurance 
underwriting by inserting ‘inside limits” into their 
policies—that is, maximum limits for specified 
expenses. "® 

The two explanations of the inflationary tend- 
ency of coinsurance most often stated are: (1) the 
uninsured percentage (20 or 25 percent) is too 


18 Some of this evidence is summarized in Jerome Pollack, Major Medical 
Expense Insurance, op. cit., pp. 330-333. 

16 For example, several plans included in the survey summarized here put 
a restriction of $20 to $25 a day on hospital room and board expenses, and two 
set a limit of $10 per visit for psychiatrist’s services outside a hospital. 

17 See Jerome Pollack, Major Medical Expense Insurance, op. cit., p 331. 

18 Seven of the 43 plans included in the survey summarized here, for ex- 
ample, paid only 50 percent for the out-of-hospital treatment of mental and 
nervous disorders as compared with 75 or 80 percent of other charges. 

1 After this analysis was completed, it was learned that one plan was 
converted from a comprehensive to a supplemental plan with basic benefits. 

® Analysis of Health and Insurance Plans Under Collective Bargaining, 
Late 1955 (BLS Bull. 1221, 1957). That study presented only summary 
information on certain aspects of major medical plans. 

21 See Group Insurance Coverages in the United States (New York, Health 
Insurance Association of America and Institute of Life Insurance—previously 
issued by the Life Insurance Association of America), annual reports. 


4 Uninsured area between basic and major medical benefits. 
4 Subject to reduction by amount of basic benefits. 


small to influence the patient’s selection of serv- 
ices and (2) the patient’s sophistication in medical 
economics is rarely adequate for the task he is 
asked to perform.” Partly to overcome the first 
difficulty, some plans coinsure a smaller fraction 
of charges for services where patient cooperation 
in policing them is particularly important.” 


Prevalence and Financing 


Of the 300 health and insurance plans under 
collective bargaining studied, 43, covering about 
1,200,000 workers, provided major medical bene- 
fits for active workers. All but six were supple- 
mentary plans, i.e., they extended the scope of 
existing basic hospital, medical, and surgical 
plans.'® Dependents of active workers were cov- 
ered by all but 4 of the 43 plans. Nine plans 
continued coverage for retired workers and eight 
for their dependents. 

The number of plans covering active workers 
has tripled since the Bureau’s 1955 study ®— 
substantially less than the increase during the 
same period in the number of major medical plans 
covering employee groups in general.» Major 
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medical plans are still so uncommon among collec- 
tively bargained health and welfare programs 
that only in the petroleum refining, electrical 
machinery, and transportation industries did 
they apply to half or more of the workers under 
the selected health and insurance plans studied 
by the Bureau. Of the 3.3 million workers in 
manufacturing industries in the 300 plans studied, 
approximately 18 percent were covered by major 
medical benefits. The proportion in nonmanu- 
facturing was twice as great (36 percent) owing 
chiefly to the weight of the plan covering 500,000 
nonoperating railroad workers. Since this plan 
accounted for almost half of all active workers 
under supplementary major medical plans, it 
greatly affects the worker coverage shown in the 
tables. Except for this and four other plans, all of 
the plans providing major medical benefits were 
with single-employer units. On the other hand, 
many multiemployer plans provided comprehen- 
sive service benefits requiring little, if any, sup- 
plementation. 

The entire premium for active workers was borne 
by the employer in less than one out of three 
major medical plans, as contrasted with two out 
of three basic benefit plans.” Moreover, while 
no basic benefit plans for active employees were 
financed solely by the worker, 5 of the 43 major 
medical plans were so financed. The burden of 
financing major medical benefits for dependents 
was also more often borne by the worker than the 
employer when compared with basic benefits. 
Even if the comparison is limited to single em- 
ployer plans, the employer paid the entire cost of 
basic plans more often than that of major medical 
plans. He paid the entire cost of active workers’ 
benefits, for example, in half the basic plans in 
single employer units but in only one-fifth of the 
major medical plans. On the other hand, while 
one out of three plans required retired workers 
to pay the entire cost of basic benefits, only one 
out of the nine major medical plans covering 
retired workers required them to pay the entire 
cost of benefits. 


Supplementary Major Medical Plans 


The Deductible. Nearly all of the plans had a 
“corridor” type of deductible, or an uninsured 
area between basic and major medical benefits. 
Two plans, however, had “integrated’”’ deductibles 


where the value of the basic benefits was sub- 
tracted from the deductible amount; i.e., major 
medical benefits were payable for expenses in 
excess of basic benefits or the deductible amount, 
whichever was greater (table 1). 

In all plans, the deductible has three significant 
aspects: (1) the dollar amount, (2) the time period 
over which the amount of deductible expense may 
be accumulated, and (3) the number of different 
disabilities that may be included in a single ac- 
cumulation. The dollar amount was usually uni- 
form for all workers covered by the plan, but in 
six plans covering active workers and their de- 
pendents, it was based on the workers’ earnings.” 

The number of plans applying the deductible to 
each disability was about the same as the number 
applying it to all disabilities occurring within a 
given time (table 2). The latter type usually had 
a $100 corridor deductible and used the calendar 
year as the accumulation period. To reduce the 
effect of using an arbitrarily selected 12-month 
period, most of these plans credited toward the 
deductible unreimbursed expenses incurred in the 
last 3 months of the preceding year even though 
they may have been used to satisfy that year’s 
deductible. The accumulation period in the plans 
on a per-disability basis began on the first day of 
medical expense and continued for 2 to 24 months. 
Six of the nine plans with a deductible of $100 had 
a 2-year accumulation period, while four of the 
six plans with a deductible of $150 or more had an 
accumulation period of one-half year or less. Thus, 
instead of offsetting a large deductible with a long 
accumulation period, the plans with the larger 
deductibles also had the shorter accumulation 
periods. 


Coinsurance. About half the plans reimbursed the 
active worker and his dependents for 75 percent 
of medical expenses in excess of the sum of basic 
benefits and the deductible, and half covered 80 
percent. One plan stipulated 90 percent coverage. 
Two out of three plans that accumulated the ex- 
penses for all disabilities coinsured 80 percent, 
while two out of three providing benefits on a per- 
disability basis reimbursed only 75 percent of the 


22 BLS Bull. 1274, op. cit., table 5, and BLS Bull. 1280, op. cit., tables 6 
and 7. 

2% To simplify the analysis, the deductible for a $4,000-a-year worker is 
given in all tables for these six plans. 
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TaBLE 2. LENGTH AND APPLICATION OF ACCUMULATION PERIOD AND DepucTIBLE AMOUNT IN 37 SUPPLEMENTARY 
Masor MeEpicat Puans, BY EviciBLeE Group, Fai 1960 


{Workers in thousands] 





Application of accumulation period and deductible amount ! 





Accumulation period 


All disabilities 
Total 





$200 





Workers 





ACTIVE WORKERS 





12 months... 
24 months.. 
Other 
DEPENDENTS OF ACTIVE WORKERS 


All plans providing benefit 














Calendar year 
m 


Specified number of months.-.- 


12 months 


RETIRED WORKERS AND THEIR DEPENDENTS 
All plans providing benefit. 





Calendar year 
Specified number of months. 
SP  onccsuchecisdectantbbenaibiatdeses 


24. 
15.8 
15.8 



































Application of accumulation period and deductible amount '—Continued 





Accumulation period 


Each disability 





Total 


$100 


$150 $200 $300 * Other ? 





Plans | Workers 


Workers |Plans| Workers |Plans| Workers |Plans| Workers |Plans| Workers 





ACTIVE WORKERS 


All plans providing benefit 


B 





Calendar year 

Specified number of months. 
ELLE 
12 months... 





12 months. 
24 months. 


RETIRED WORKERS AND THEIR DEPENDENTS 


All plans providing benefit 





Calendar year 
Specified number of months. 
50 Cc cninnticncamstctaqecssneememnerneenes 












































1 See footnote 1, table 1. 

2 See footnote 2, table 1. 

3 Includes 1 plan on a policy year basis; 12 of the 16 plans permitted ex- 
penses incurred during last quarter of previous year to be counted toward 
deductible in current year. 

4 All plans required total disability. 

5 One plan provided a 2-month accumulation period and 2, a 6-month ac- 
cumulation period. 


¢ Includes 1 plan on a policy year basis; 12 of the 15 plans permitted ex- 
penses incurred during last quarter of previous year to be counted toward 
deductible in current year. 

73 of the 4 plans permitted expenses incurred in last quarter of calendar 
year to be carried over into first quarter of next year. 

§ Integrated deductible. 
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expense. However, certain expenses, such as for 
psychiatric services performed outside a hospital, 
were reimbursed at a lower percentage—typically 
50 percent—or, in one instance, not at all. 


Length and Application of Benefit Periods. Slightly 
over half the plans (20) covered expenses incurred 
by active workers during a specified period of 
time—usually a calendar year—for all disabilities, 
regardless of their number (table 3). If a dis- 
ability continued from one calendar year into the 
next, an additional deductible would have to be 
satisfied before benefits would be payable for the 
second year, and a third deductible would be 
payable for the third year, etc. To reduce the 
effect of arbitrary beginning and ending dates, all 
but 5 of the 16 plans using a calendar year pro- 
vided that expenses incurred in the last 3 months 


TABLE 3. 


of each calendar year might be applied against 
both the deductible expenses for that year and 
those for the next. 

Somewhat less than half the plans (17) geared 
the length of the benefit period to the length of 
each disability. Most of these plans covered 
expenses incurred during the 2 years following 
the onset of the disability (five plans) or from the 
time that expenses exceeded the deductible (eight 
plans). Although only a single deductible was 
applicable, expenses incurred after 2 years were 
not covered. 

The length and application of benefit periods 
for dependents of active workers had about the 
same characteristics as those of the active workers, 
because all but four plans covering active workers 
also covered their dependents. Retired workers 
and their dependents, however, were covered by 


LENGTH AND APPLICATION OF BENEFIT PERIOD AND DepucTIBLE AMOUNT IN 37 SUPPLEMENTARY Masor 


MeEpiIcaL Puans, BY ELIGIBLE Group, Fa. 1960 


{Workers in thousands] 





Application of benefit period and deductible amount ! 





All plans 
Benefit period 


All disabilities 





Plans | Workers 


Other 2 


Total $100 | $200 





Plans 


Workers} Plans | Workers | Plans Workers Plans | Workers 





ACTIVE WORKERS 
All plans providing benefit 





Calendar year 
Specified number of months_-_-.. 
ER eS RS IE SS 
From incurrence of expense in excess of 
deductible 
From start of disability 
24 months 
From Sepia of expense in excess of 
deducti 


DEPENDENTS OF ACTIVE WORKERS 
All plans providing benefit. 





Calendar year 
Specified number of months 
12 months. 
From incurrence of expense in excess of 
deductible 
From start of disability 
24 months. 
From age of expense in excess of 
deductibl 
From start of disability 


RETIRED WORKERS AND THEIR DEPENDENTS 
All plans providing benefit 








Calendar year 
Specified number of months 
12 months from date of incurrence of expense 
in excess of deductible 
































See footnotes at end of table. 
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TasLe 3. Lenera AND APPLICATION oF BENEFIT PERIOD AND DepucTIBLE AMOUNT IN 37 SUPPLEMENTARY Major 
Mepicau Pians, BY Ex.icinte Group, Fatu 1960—Continued 





Application of benefit period and deductible amount !—Continued 





Benefit period 


Each disability 





° Total 


$150 Other ? 





Workers 


Plans; Workers Plans| Workers 





ACTIVE WORKERS 
All plans providing benefit 





Calendar year. 
Specified number of months 
12 months 
From ineurrence of expense in excess 
deductible 
From start of disability 
i achuenccnstnniainnine aR EA 
From incurrence of expense in excess 


DEPENDENTS OF ACTIVE WORKERS 
All plans providing benefit 





Calendar year. 
Specific number of months. 
12 months 
From ineurrence of expense in excess 
deductible-_- 
From start of disability 
SE SS ae 
From ineurrence of expense in excess 
deductible 


RETIRED WORKERS AND THEIR DEPENDENTS 


All plans providing benefit 











Calendar year 
Specified number of months----.-..........--.--.-- 
12 months from date of incurrence of expense in 
excess of deductible 


















































1 See footnote 1, table 1. 

2 See footnote 2, table 1. 

Includes 1 plan on a policy year basis. 12 plans 
incurred in last quarter of year to be carried over into 
year, and 1 plan allowed carryover of only 2 months. 

4 4 plans required total disability. 


mitted expenses 
t quarter of next 


only five plans; all but one of these covered all 
disabilities incurred in a calendar year as a single 
benefit period to which a single deductible was 
applicable. 


Mazimum Benefits. All but 3 of the 20 plans 
that accumulated expenses for all disabilities dur- 
ing an entire benefit period (12 to 24 months) 
had no direct limit on the benefits payable in each 
benefit period. Instead, they set lifetime limits 
of $10,000 (nine plans covering active workers), 
$7,500 (one plan), or $5,000 (seven plans) (table 
4). Ten of the 17 plans providing benefits on a 
per disability basis paid a maximum of $5,000 per 
disability and, with one exception, had no life- 


Pm An y specified a benefit period of 12 months if insured was not totally 
sa . 

63 plans required total disability. 

73 plans permitted expenses incurred in last quarter of year to be carried 
over into first = of next year. 

§ Integrated deductible. 


time limit. The remainder had either a lifetime 
limit of $5,000 ($10,000 in one instance) or a 
$5,000 limit per benefit period. 

While reimbursable expenses of more than 
$5,000 per disability are probably rarely incurred, 
lifetime limits of $5,000 or $10,000—which for 
the young worker may extend over 45 years of 
employment—may be restrictive in a significant 
number of instances. Two out of three plans had 
lifetime limits of $10,000 or less for active workers. 
The restrictive effect of such limits, however, is 
somewhat mitigated by a provision found in virtu- 
ally all plans permitting the reinstatement of the 
maximum amount for those in good health (i.e., 
“upon satisfactory evidence of insurability’’). 
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This provision would seem to exclude workers 
with recurrent or chronic disabilities—in other 
words, those with the greatest need for additional 
benefits. 


Comprehensive Plans 


Six of the 43 major medical plans covering 
active workers were of the comprehensive type, 
i.e., they supplanted rather than supplemented 
basic health benefit plans.* These plans covered 


about 200,000 workers in plans ranging in coverage 


TABLE 4. 


from 2,400 to almost 120,000 workers. Five of 
them also covered the dependents of active work- 
ers, four covered retired workers, and three 
covered their dependents.” 

Benefits were more frequently forthcoming from 
these plans than from the supplemental plans 
because the deductible was easier to satisfy. The 


% After this analysis was completed, it was learned that one plan was 
converted from a comprehensive to a supplemental plan with basic benefits. 

28 The details of these six plans will be presented in forthcoming BLS 
Bull. 1293, Health and Insurance Plans Under Collective Bargaining: Major 
Medical Expense Benefits. 


MaximuM BENEFITS PAYABLE AND LENGTH OF BENEFIT PERIOD IN 37 SUPPLEMENTARY Mayor MEDICAL 


PLANS, BY ELIGIBLE Group, Fat 1960 


[Workers in thousands] 





Application of benefit period 


Length of benefit period 





All dis- 
abilities 


Maximum amount of benefit 


payable ability 


Each dis- 


12 months 24 months 





Calendar From incur- From incur- 


year 


rence of 
expense in 

excess of 
deductible 


From start of 
disability 


rence of 
expense in 

excess of 
deductible 


From start of 
disability 





Plans Plans 





Work-| Plans | Work- Plans | Work-| Plans 
ers ers ers 





AcTIVE WORKERS 
All plans providing benefit 








Per benefit Per dis- 


period ability Per lifetime 


_ 
On Oe OR ee & 


= 


DEPENDENTS OF ACTIVE WORKERS 


All plans providing benefit 





Perbenefit Per dis- 
ability Perlifetime 


$10, 000 


_ 


On Oe IR ee OO 
RwvPeSSaoB 
wonoacouw 


_ 


RETIRED WORKERS AND THEIR 
DEPENDENTS 


All plans providing benefit 














Perbenefit Per dis- 


period ability Perlifetime 















































! Includes 1 plan on a policy year basis. 

2 S meteer or dependent is not totally disabled, the benefit period is 12 
months. 

3 This amount is the difference between the unused balance of the lifetime 
maximum as an active employee or $3,000, whichever is less. In addition, 
a further reduction takes place at age 70; if the unused balance of the retiree 
or his dependents is more than $2,500, this amount then becomes the new 
limit. 


4 One plan provided that this amount is the difference between the unused 
balance of the lifetime maximum as an active worker or $5,000, whichever 
is less. The retiree and his dependents were guaranteed a minimum lifetime 
maximum of $2,500 regardless of the amount of benefits used as an active 
employee. 
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deductible was smaller—$25 or $50 rather than 
$100 or more *—and, with one exception, could 
be satisfied by the expenses of all disabilities 
incurred during a specified period —usually a year 
or more—rather than just those incurred as a 
result of a single disability, a limitation found in 
almost half the supplemental plans. Moreover, 
no more than one deductible was payable each 
year, because all but one of the comprehensive 
plans accumulated all expenses in a calendar year 
(or longer) into a single benefit period against 
which a single deductible was applied. While 
benefit periods of a year or longer, during which 
the expenses of all disabilities were accumulated, 
were also found among the supplemental plans, 
they were contained in only half of the supple- 
mental plans, as compared with nearly all of the 
comprehensive plans. 

Three of the six plans reimbursed the active 
worker for 80 percent of most covered health care 
expenses and two plans, 75 percent. However, a 
higher percentage of specified hospital charges 
was paid by all six plans. Two paid the entire 
first $300 or $500 of all hospital charges, one 
paid the entire room and board charges for a semi- 
private room, and another paid the entire bill up 
to $300 for all extra services. All plans limited 
the amount of daily room and board benefits. One 
plan, for example, limited it to the lowest rate 
for a private room; another paid up to $20 a day, 
regardless of the type of accommodation. 

All but one plan had a lifetime maximum bene- 
fit per person, which ranged between $10,000 and 
$20,000 for active workers and their dependents. 
Two of these plans also provided that only half 
the lifetime limit could be used in a single dis- 
ability or benefit period, and one had a maximum 
for each disability equal to 30 percent of the 
lifetime limit. These limits were obviously con- 
siderably higher than those under the supple- 
mentary plans. On the other hand, three out of 
the four plans covering retired workers and their 
dependents had lower lifetime limits than the 
lowest limit ($2,500) provided by the supple- 
mentary plans. 


—Donavp M. Lanpay 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 


26 One plan with a $25 deductible for active workers and their dependents 
had a $100 deductible for retired workers and their dependents. 


Supplementary Wage Benefits 
in Metropolitan Areas, 1959-60 


SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFITS were an almost uni- 
versal adjunct to the wage earnings of workers 
employed in metropolitan areas in the United 
States, excluding Hawaii, in late 1959 and early 
1960. The Bureau of Labor Statistics provides in 
this article the results of the first in a series of 
annual surveys of related benefits in all metropoli- 
tan areas. 

Nearly all office and plant workers in the areas 
received paid holidays and vacations. Virtually 
all were covered by some form of health, insurance, 
or pension plan paid for either partly or wholly by 
the employer. Among plans selected for study, 
life insurance was the most prevalent form of 
coverage; it applied to about 90 percent of both 
office and plant workers. Hospitalization and 
surgical benefits were provided for about 80 per- 
cent of the workers. 

The data permit comparisons of benefits by 
industry division and by region. There is no con- 
sistent pattern of benefits being more prevalent in 
one industry division or region. For example, 
workers in the Northeast had more holidays and 
generally received longer vacations after shorter 
periods of service, but larger proportions of the 
workers in the North Central regions were pro- 
vided with health and insurance plans. 

The 40-hour week was the most typical work 
schedule for both office and plant workers. Office 
workers generally were scheduled to work 40 hours 
or less, whereas plant worker schedules called for 
40 hours or more. 

The great majority of manufacturing plant 
workers were employed in firms that had specific 
pay provisions for late-shift work. More than a 
fifth of all manufacturing plant workers within the 
scope of the survey were employed on late shifts. 


Scope and Method of Survey 


This survey relates to all 188 Standard Metro- 
politan Statistical Areas in the United States, 
excluding Alaska and Hawaii, as revised by the 
Bureau of the Budget through 1959. Data are 
based on surveys conducted in 60 areas during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1960. Supplementary 
wage practices are covered in the surveys con- 
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ducted through visits by field representatives. 
Of the 60 areas, 54 involved this type of survey. 
No data were requested for current establishment 
practices or supplementary wage provisions in 
Baltimore, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, 
and Seattle. In these areas, data for these items 
were included from the previous year. 

Area survey data were obtained from repre- 
sentative establishments within six broad in- 
dustry divisions: (1) Manufacturing; (2) trans- 
portation, communication, and other public utili- 
ties; (3) wholesale trade; (4) retail trade; (5) 
finance, insurance, and real estate; and (6) 
selected services. Excluded from the scope of the 
studies were government institutions and the con- 
struction and extractive industries. 

The surveys covered only establishments which 
employed 50 or more workers, except in 11 of the 
largest areas where the minimum size was 100 
employees in manufacturing, public utilities, and 
retail trade. 

Each of the 60 areas was selected from a stratum 
of areas similar in size, regional location, and type 
of industrial activity. Insofar as possible, they 
were chosen by probability sampling, with each 
area having a chance of selection roughly propor- 
tionate to its total nonagricultural employment. 
Zach of the 26 largest areas formed a stratum by 
itself and was certain of inclusion in the sample. 
Each of the 34 other areas represented itself and 
similar units, with the data from each area 
weighted by the ratio of total nonagricultural 
employment in the stratum to that in the sample 
area in preparing estimates for all areas combined. 

The number of office and plant workers within 
the scope of the surveys in the 188 areas are: 


Number of workers in scope of 
survey 


Office workers Plant workers 


3,172,700 10, 747, 100 





All areas 
Industry division: 
Manufacturing 
Transportation, communica- 
tion, and public utilities 
Wholesale trade 
Retail trade 
Finance, insurance, and real 
estate 
Services 
Region: 
Northeast 


1, 252,600 6, 983, 500 


1, 117, 000 
401, 300 


434, 200 
275, 200 
235, 400 


798, 300 
174, 000 


1, 160, 100 
532, 000 
1, 005, 500 


475,200 1, 354, 200 


Estimates of the prevalence of various benefits 
are limited to plans under which the employer 
contributes at least part of the cost. They are 
based on the assumption that the benefits apply 
to all plant or office workers if a majority of such 
workers are eligible or may eventually qualify. 
For individual workers, the monetary value of a 
specific benefit has a wide (but unmeasured) 
range. Varying length-of-service requirements, 
for example, affect both the number of workers 
who receive the benefit and the amount of the 
benefit. Relatively long seniority requirements in 
retirement programs, limit the number of workers 
who ultimately qualify, or, in the case of paid 
vacations, limit the number who receive payment 
for 3 or 4 weeks at any given time. 


Scheduled Workweeks 


Almost two-thirds of the office workers and 
four-fifths of the plant workers in the scope of the 
surveys had 40-hour workweeks (table 1). Nearly 
all other office workers had work schedules of less 
than 40 hours—most frequently 37% hours. Most 
other plant workers, on the other hand, had longer 
schedules. 

The prevalence of the 40-hour workweek was 
further revealed when workers were arrayed by 
industry and region and by office or plant cate- 
gories. The proportion of office workers on 
40-hour schedules was a third in finance, one-half in 
services groups, two-thirds in wholesale and retail 
trade, and about three-fourths in manufacturing 
and public utilities. The proportion of plant 
workers on 40-hour schedules ranged from about 
two-thirds in retail trade and services to more than 
nine-tenths in public utilities. A 40-hour week 
applied to about three-fourths of the workers in 
all major economic regions except in the Northeast 
where three-fifths of them worked fewer than 
40 hours—typically 35 hours. Among plant 
workers, the proportion on a 40-hour week ranged 
from 70 percent in the South to 90 percent in the 
West. Most of the others worked more than 40 
hours in all regions except the Northeast. 


Late-Shift Pay Provisions 
The great majority of manufacturing plant 


workers were employed in firms that had specific 
pay provisions for late-shift operations. More 
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than a fifth of all manufacturing plant workers in 
the 188 areas were employed on late shifts. About 
three out of four were in firms with similar pro- 
visions relating to the operation of a third shift. 
(See table 2.) 

Among regions, manufacturing plant workers 
covered by second-shift provisions ranged from 
about 80 percent in the Northeast and South, to 
93 percent in the North Central and Western 
regions. Somewhat fewer workers in all regions 
were covered by provisions for third-shift opera- 
tions. 

Shift differentials were almost universally speci- 
fied except in the South where 16 percent of second- 
shift and 6 percent of third-shift workers were in 
plants with no shift differentials. Most commonly, 
the differential was a uniform cents-per-hour addi- 
tion to first-shift rates. Next in prevalence, except 
in the West, was a uniform percentage addition to 
the day rates. In the West, other types of shift 
differentials, such as a full day’s pay for reduced 
work hours, either singly or in combination with a 


TABLE 1. 


cents or percentage differential covered about an 
eighth of second-shift plant workers, and almost 
half of third-shift plant workers in manufacturing. 

A wide variation of cents-per-hour and per- 
centage differentials were in use in the 188 areas. 
No single differential of either type applied to a 
majority in any region. Cents differentials for 
second-shift work were typically 5 to 10 cents an 
hour for workers who were subject to cents differ- 
entials in the combined 188 areas. They ranged 
from 5 to 8 cents an hour for a majority in each 
region except in the West (10 to 12 cents). Rela- 
tively few workers in any region were subject to 
differentials of 13 cents or higher. Cents differ- 
entials for third-shift work were commonly 9 to 
13 cents an hour in the combined 188 areas; 10 
to 12 cents in the Northeast, 5 to 10 cents in the 
South, 9 to 13 cents in the North Central region, 
and 10 to 15 cents in the West. 

Percentage differentials were provided exten- 
sively in the Northeast and North Central regions 
for both second- and third-shift work. In’ most 


ScHEDULED WereEekLy Hours or OrFricE AND PLANT WoRKERS IN METROPOLITAN AREAS, BY INDUSTRY 


Division AND Recron,! Year Enpine June 30, 1960? 


[Percent distribution] 





Industry division 


Region ! 





Scheduled weekly hours of work 
Manu- 


Public Wholesale 
facturing | utilities * trade 


| ! 
Retail | Finance‘! Services’ | North- South 
trade east | 


North 
Central 





Orrick WORKERS 


| 


0 | 





40 hours_- > 
Over 40 hours....-.------------ 


PLANT WORKERS 


All weekly work schedules 


_ 








oo 
lh hak Rei | 


2/8 





Under 40 hours ¢ 


37% hours...-.-- 
40 hours... ..- 
Over 40 hours 

42 hours. 

44 hours. 

45 hours. 


= oO 


NeW NK DK Wows 
mrormemokoma 


Over 48 hours 

















Liem | 
Cf erwCn cw 


a 


(’) 














1The regions in this study were defined as follows: Northeast— 
Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Vermont; North Cen- 
tral—Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, and Wisconsin; ‘South—Alabama, 
Arkansas, Delaware, District of bh North Florida, Geo Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland t. ~ i homa, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, » Vi 
California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Utah, Washington, and — 

2 Based on occupational wage surveys conducted in 60 areas selected to 
represent all 188 Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSA’s);18 areas 
were surveyed in late 1959 and 42 during the first half of 1960 (for details regard- 


lee, 


ing sample, see text on scope and method of survey). Basic establishment data 
relate to a single payroll period in the month selected for study of the area. 

§ Includes transportation and communications. Railroads were excluded 
in: 4 of the SMSA’s studied. 

4 Includes insurance and real estate. 

‘ Includes, omens others, hotels, personal services, business services, auto 
repair shops, motion pictures, nonprofit membership organizations, and 
engineering and architectural services. 

§ Includes = schedules other than those presented separately. 

7 Less than 0.5 percent. 


: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not add to 100. 
pe indicate data that do not meet publication criteria, 
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of the regions, the common amount was 10 percent 
for each shift. However, the predominant per- 
centage differential for second-shift work in the 
North Central region was 5 percent, and in the 
South, no single differential was predominate. 

Twenty-three percent of all manufacturing 
workers in the combined 188 areas were actually 
employed on late shifts at the time of the survey. 


Among regions, the proportion of late-shift 
workers ranged from a fifth of the plant workers 
in the Northeast, to a fourth of those in the 
Southern and North Central regions. 

Second-shift workers generally outnumbered 
third-shift workers by about 2% to 1 in the 188 
areas combined; the ratio was 2 to 1 in the South 
and more than 3 to 1 in the West. 


Tasie 2. Ssirt Operation Provisions AND Extent or Late-Suirt Work ror PLANT WoRKERS IN MANUFACTURING 


EsTABLISHMENTS IN METROPOLITAN AREAS, BY TYPE AND AMOUNT OF Pay 


ENDING JUNE 30, 1960 2 


DIFFERENTIAL AND REGION,! YEAR 


[Percent distribution] 





Percent of manufacturing plant workers— 
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1 For definition of regions, see footnote 1, table 1. 

2 See footnote 2, table 1. 

3 Less than 0.5 percent. 

4 Pay at regular rate for more hours than worked/or a paid lunch period 


not given first-shift workers. Most “other” workers, however, were in 
establishments which provided, in addition, a cents or percentage differentia} 
for hours actually worked, 
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Tasie 3. Par Ho.umay Provisions! ror Orrice AND PLANT WoRKERS IN METROPOLITAN AREAS, BY NUMBER OF 
‘Arp Hoxiways Provipep, Inpustry Divison, aND ReGion,? YEAR Enpine June 30, 1960° 


{Cumulative percent] 





Industry division 


Region! 





Paid holidays provided ! 
turing 


Manufac-| Public |Wholesale| Retail 
utilities‘! trade 


North 
Central 


South 





Orric—eE WORKERS 


13 or more days 

12}4 or more days. 

12 or more days... 

114 or more days. 

11 or more Cage. 

104 or more days. 

10 or more days. 

9% or more days 

9 or more days 

814 or more days 
ET 
TG Gt GO ixxsccssiccccccscecccess 
7 or more days 


ia) 


54 or more da: ays. 
5 or more days... 
Total receiving paid holidays_- 


SSRRSSELBLGSK © 


PLANT WORKERS 


12 or more days. 
12 or more days 
1144 or more « 


- 1044 or more days 

10 or more days....._- 

91% or more days 

9 or more days_- 

8% or more day: 

8 or more ~~ 

7% or more ¢ ays.. 

fT aa ae EL POR 
614 or more oe ee) See. 
6 or more day 8 

514 or more « 

5 or more days 
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! All combinations of full and half days that add to the same amount are 
combined; for example, the proportion of workers receiving a total of 7 days 
includes those with 7 full days and no half days, 6 full days and 2 half days, 
5 full days and 4 half days, etc. Proportions were then cumulated. 

? For definition of regions, see footnote 1, table 1. 

3 See footnote 2, table 1. 


Paid Holidays 


Paid holidays were not provided for about 1 
percent of office workers and 5 percent of plant 
workers. For those who received paid holidays, 
the national average was 7.8 days for office work- 
ers and 6.9 days for plant workers. These aver- 
ages include half-day paid holidays, which applied 
to about one out of every five office and plant 
workers in addition to their full-day holidays. 

Seven paid holidays was the provision applicable 
to the greatest proportion of office workers (25 
percent) and plant workers (34 percent). The 
percentage «total of workers who received the 
equivalent of 7 days of paid holiday time! (32 


1 That is, inclusive of the proportions of workers who received 6 holidays 
and 2 half-day holidays, 5 holidays and 4 half-day holidays, etc. 


4 See footnote 3, table 1. 
5 Includes insurance and real estate. 
* Less than 0.5 percent. 


Nore: Dashes indicate data that do not meet publication criteria. 


and 43 percent, respectively) was largely attributa- 
ble to the inclusion within this total of workers 
who received 6 holidays and 2 half-day holidays. 


Industry Divisions and Regions. When classified 
by industry division, paid holidays among office 
workers ranged from an average of 6.6 in retail 
trade to 8.9 holidays in the finance division. 
Among the four regions, provisions for paid holi- 
days for office workers ranged from an average of 
6.7 days in the South to 9.0 days in the North- 
east—the only region to exceed the national 
average of 7.8 days. 

Among plant workers who received paid holi- 
days, the average of 6.9 days was exceeded in 
each industry division except retail trade (6.0 
days) and services (5.9). The latter industries 
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also ranked lowest in respect to the proportion 
of plant workers who were provided paid holi- 
days—92 percent and 76 percent, respectively. 
The highest average number of days of paid 
holiday time (7.5) was recorded in the public 
utilities division. Paid holidays were provided 
to 98 percent of the plant workers in this division. 
(See table 3.) 
"An average of 6.0 days of paid holiday time 
were provided to 86 percent of the plant workers 


TABLE 4. 


in the South. From 95 to 98 percent of the 
plant workers in other regions were provided 6.8 
or more holidays a year.’ 

Seven days, 6 days, and 8 days, in this order, 
were the most prevalent amounts of paid holiday 
time for office and plant workers in all areas 
combined. Among industry divisions, 7 days was 
the amount most common to workers in manu- 


2 The North Central region, 6.8 days; the West, 6.9 days; and the Northeast, 
7.6 days. 


VacaTION Pay Provisions! ror OrricE AND PLANT WoRKERS IN METROPOLITAN AREAS, BY AMOUNT AND 


LENGTH-OF-SERVICE, INDUsTRY Divis1i0ON, AND REGION,? YEAR ENp1ING June 30, 19603 
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1 Includes percentage or flat-sum type payments converted to equivalent 
weeks of pay. Periods of service were arbitrarily chosen and do not neces- 
sarily reflect the individual provisions for progression. For example, the 
changes in proportions indicated at 10 years’ service include changes in pro- 
visions occurring between 5and 10 years. Estimates are cumulative. Thus, 
the proportion receiving 3 weeks’ pay or more after 5 years include those 
who receive 3 weeks’ pay or more after fewer years of service. 


2 For definition of regions, see footnote 1, table 1. 
3 See footnote 2, table 1. 

4 See footnote 3, table 1. 

5 Includes insurance and real estate. 

* Less than 0.5 percent. 


Norte: Dashes indicate data that do not meet publication criteria. 
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Taste 5. DisTripuTion or Orrice AND PLANT WorKERS, BY Maximum VACATION AVAILABLE, ALL ArzgAs, 1960 


[Percent] 





Less than 2 weeks 
Industry division and region 


2 but less than 3 weeks 


3 but less than 4 weeks 4 weeks or more 





All 
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All 
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All 
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Plant 
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All 
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ublic utilities. 
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Retail trade 
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ju 
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30 





























1 Less than 0.5 percent. 


facturing and public utilities; 11 days to office 
workers in the finance division; and 6 days for 
workers in the remaining industry groups. Seven 
days was the amount most commonly provided 
in each of the four major economic regions. 


Paid Half-Day Holidays. Seventy-eight percent 
of all office and 79 percent of all plant workers 
were employed in establishments that provided 
only full holidays. Most other office and plant 
workers were in establishments that provided 1 
or more added half-day paid holidays. Full 
holidays plus 1 or more added half-day holidays 
were provided to 21 percent of the office workers 
and 16 percent of plant workers. 

Twenty-eight percent of the office workers in 
manufacturing in all areas were provided 1 or more 
supplementary paid half-day holidays. The 
proportion was about 10 percent in public utilities 
and retail trade, and about 20 percent in the other 
industry divisions studied. Of the plant workers 
in manufacturing, 22 percent received 1 or more 
paid half-day holidays, compared with proportions 
of 14 percent in wholesale trade and 3 to 7 per- 
cent in public utilities, retail trade, and services. 

One or more supplementary paid half-day holi- 
days were provided to 29 percent of the office 
workers in the North Central region, to 23 percent 
in the Northeast, and to 11 and 13 percent, 
respectively, of the office workers in the South and 
West. The corresponding proportions of plant 
workers were about 7 percentage points below 
office worker proportions, except in the North 
Central region (2 points). 


4 For definition of regions, see footnote 1, table 1. 


Paid Vacations. Vacation pay is available to 99 
percent of the office and plant workers in the scope 
of the survey in the 188 standard metropolitan 
statistical areas. With few exceptions, the amount 
of pay is graduated on a sliding scale, based on 
length of service, varying from as little as i day’s 
pay for a short length of employment to as much 
as 4 or more weeks’ pay for long service with the 
employer. 

Nearly 5% million of the almost 14 million office 
and plant workers in the scope of the surveys are 
provided vacation pay after as little as 6 months’ 
service. As length of service increases, workers 
may earn the following benefits: Virtually all can 
qualify for at least 1 week’s vacation pay by 
completing a year’s service; more than 94 percent 
qualify for 2 weeks’ pay after 5 years’ service; 3 
or more weeks’ pay is available to almost 30 per- 
cent after 10 years, and to three-fourths of the 
workers after 15 years. Twenty-four percent of 
the office and plant workers can receive 4 or more 
weeks’ pay after 25 years’ service. (See table 4.) 

For most workers, vacation pay was expressed 
in regular or average weekly earnings for a stated 
number of weeks, depending on length of service 
with the employer. Eighty-nine percent of the 
office and plant workers were or could become 
eligible for benefits under such arrangements. 
Some plans of this type also provide for additional 
pay for each year of service as a means of progres- 
sion for intermediate years. 

Plans which expressed vacation pay as a 
percentage of the worker’s annual earnings applied 
to 1 percent of the office and 12 percent of the 
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plant workers. The great majority of workers 
within the scope of the survey who were covered 
by percentage-type plans were employed in pro- 
duction departments of manufacturing firms. 

Flat-sum and other types of vacation payment 
applied to less than 1 percent of all office and 
plant workers.’ 

Typically, benefits were more extensive for 
office employees, particularly as to the maximum 
amount of vacation pay and the amount of pay 
granted for comparable service or seniority. 
These observations apply to the 188 areas com- 
bined, as well as to individual industry divisions 
and regions, with few exceptions. 

Maximum vacation pay of 4 weeks or more was 
available to 39 percent of the office workers but 
to only 25 percent of the plant workers. Con- 
versely, more plant workers (23 percent) than 


office workers (15 percent), had maximum pay 
provisions of less than 3 weeks. (See table 5.) 
Vacation pay provisions for office employees 
with relatively short service (6 months or 1, 2, 
or 3 years) were more liberal than for plant 
workers with comparable periods of service. Pro- 
visions were about the same for both groups for 
employees with 5 years of service. However, 
vacation pay arrangements corresponding to 10, 
15, 20, and 25 years of service were again more 
extensive for office workers than for plant workers. 


Insurance and Pension Plans. The Bureau’s 
studies of insurance and pension plans relate only 
to the prevalence of the plans. No attempt is 
made to evaluate either the money cost or the 
3 In preparing the tabulations, all percentage and flat-sum-type payments 


were converted to their length-of-time equivalent; for example, 2 percent of 
annual earnings was considered as 1 week’s pay. 


TaBLe 6. Heauttu, INSURANCE, AND PENSION PLANS FOR OFFICE AND PLANT WORKERS 1N METROPOLITAN AREAS,! 
BY Type or Pian, INpustry Division, AND Reaion,! Year ENpING June 30, 1960 ? 


{Percent distribution] 
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1 For definition of regions, see footnote 1, table 1. 

2 See footnote 2, table 1 

5 See footnote 3, table 1. 

4 Includes insurance and real esta 

5 Unduplicated total of workers a sick leave or sickness and accident 
insurance shown separately. Sick leave plans are limited to those which 


definitely establish at least the minimum number of days’ pay that can be 
expected by each employee. Informal sick leave allowances determined on 
an individual basis are excluded. 

6 than 0.5 percent. 


Norte: Dashes indicate data that do not meet publication criteria. 
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amount of benefits provided by any plan.‘ All 
plans are included for which at least a part of the 
cost is borne by the employer, excepting only 
legal requirements such as workmen’s compensa- 
tion, social security, railroad retirement, and the 
compulsory temporary disability insurance require- 
ments in New York and New Jersey. Such plans 
include those underwritten by a commercial 
insurance company and those provided through 
a union fund or paid directly by the employer out 
of current operating funds or from a fund set 
aside for this purpose. 

Coverage under some form of insurance or pen- 
sion plan is extended to 99 percent of the office 
workers and 96 percent of the plant workers in 
the establishments in the scope of the survey 
(table 6). Except for three categories of insur- 
ance, little difference was recorded in the propor- 
tions of coverage of office as compared with plant 
workers. 

Life insurance, the most prevalent form of 
insurance coverage, applied to 92 percent of the 
office and to 89 percent of the plant workers. 
Death benefits, where provided, were included as 
a form of life insurance. Eighty-three percent 
of the office workers and 86 percent of the plant 
workers were covered by hospitalization insurance. 
Similar proportions were covered by surgical 
insurance. 

More than 80 percent of the office and plant 
workers were covered by one or more plans that 
provide weekly or monthly cash payments during 
illness or accident disability. These included 
sickness and accident insurance and formal sick 
leave plans that established at least the minimum 
number of days of sick leave that could be ex- 
pected by each employee. Sickness and accident 
insurance covered 65 percent of the plant workers, 
but only 43 percent of the office workers. Sixty- 


4A release of preliminary results of a Bureau of Labor Statistics study of 
such expenditures in manufacturing industries will appear in the near future. 


seven percent of the office workers, however, were 
employed in firms that provided paid sick leave, 
compared with 24 percent of the plant workers. 

Retirement pension plans which provide month- 
ly payments for the remainder of the worker’s 
life were provided for about three-fourths of the 
office workers and two-thirds of the plant workers. 

Medical insurance, providing for complete or 
partial payment of doctors’ fees, covered about 
60 percent of the office and plant workers. About 
55 percent of each group were insured for acci- 
dental death and dismemberment. 

Catastrophe insurance, sometimes referred to 
as major medical expense, covered 42 percent of 
office and 20 percent of plant employees. These 
plans are designed to protect employees when 
sickness or injury involves expenses beyond the 
normal coverage of hospitalization, medical, and 
surgical plans. 

Of the major industry divisions included in the 
scope of the Bureau’s labor-market wage surveys, 
the manufacturing division ranked highest in most 
of the insurance categories with regard to the pro- 
portions of both office and plant workers to whom 
employers provided coverage. 

Coverage of office workers exceeded the national 
average in life, hospitalization, surgical, and 
medical insurance. The highest coverage for 
catastrophe insurance and pensions were recorded 
by the finance division. National averages were 
also exceeded by the public utilities division for 
catastrophe insurance coverage and by both the 
public utilities and retail trade divisions for ill- 
ness-pay continuation provisions (sickness and 
accident insurance, paid sick leave, or both). 
Plant workers in wholesale trade also exceeded 
the national average in accidental death and 
dismemberment insurance. 


—OrtTro HoLuBerG AND ALEXANDER JARRELL 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
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Impact of Technological Change 
on Canada’s Automobile Industry * 


TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE in Canada’s automobile 
industry during the period following World War II, 
according to a study made by the Canadian De- 
partment of Labor,' resulted in a greater percent- 
age increase in production than employment, a 
decline in the proportion of production workers, 
especially unskilled workers, and an increase in 
salaried employment, e.g., foremen, engineers, and 
technicians. ‘There was also an increase in the 
number of skilled workers in maintenance and 
inspection and a slight increase in general skill 
level in engine production and assembly work. 

Extensive training programs were found in 
large assembly firms, but there were few in smaller 
parts establishments. Because entrance require- 
ments have increased during recent years, the 
report recommends that age and education en- 
trance requirements for training programs be made 
more flexible and that special training be given 
displaced workers so as to bring them up to 
existing entrance requirements. 

The purpose of this article is to summarize the 
study of the Canadian automobile assembly and 
parts manufacturing industries; its scope includes 
the impact of automation on production, employ- 
ment, and occupational requirements, frequency 
and impact on specific technological changes, and 
an examination of training needs and programs 
that have been provided. 

The study is based on statistical information 
collected from plant records of selected establish- 
ments in the automobile assembly and parts 
manufacturing industries by field workers during 
the summers of 1958 and 1959.2 In addition, 
statistical series for each industry as a whole are 
presented. 


Effects on Production and Employment 


On the basis of their data on production and em- 
ployment in the automobile manufacturing in- 
dustry, the researchers conclude that ‘a sizable 
increase in productivity” occurred during the dec- 
ade studied 1948-58. 

In the industry as a whole, vehicle production 
increased 36.4 percent during the period when 
measured by physical units and 54.5 percent meas- 


ured by a commodity weighted index. Total em- 
ployment increased 7 percent, but direct produc- 
tion labor decreased 6.5 percent. Hours worked 
per week in the industry also declined, from 39.7 
hours in 1948 to 38.3 hours in 1958. 

Using similar data for the parts industry, the 
report finds that ‘the gain in productivity seems 
smaller.” A weighted volume index shows a 35- 
percent production increase from 1948 to 1957, but 
employment increased approximately 25 percent. 
In the period from 1950 to 1958, however, average 
hours worked per week fell from 42.5 to 39.5. 

Because of various difficulties encountered in 
computing “‘output per worker’’ or similar ratios, it 
was determined that productivity increases could 
not be measured with any accuracy, and conse- 
quently no figures were reported. Implied in the 
study is a lack of data on hours worked, physical 
unit measures, and deflator factors for value added 
aggregates. In addition, the authors found reason 
to assume extensive changes in the quality of the 
product and price levels during the period studied. 
Isolating effects of technological change also pre- 
sented difficulties. Because manufacturing facili- 
ties have been consolidated and extended, some 
components that were formerly bought or im- 
ported are now manufactured by the automobile 
firms, while other previously manufactured com- 
ponents have been replaced by purchased prod- 
ucts. A case in point is the decline in the 
production of standard transmissions which have 
been replaced by imported automatic transmis- 
sions. Another obstacle to productivity measure- 
ment is change in volume of production, partic- 
ularly that which depends upon discretionary 
management decisions made possible by excess ca- 
pacity. Such extra capacity may be utilized by 
producing components and parts normally pro- 
duced by feeder industries or United States firms. 


*Summary prepared by James R. Alliston, Division of Productivity and 
Technological Developments. 

1 See Technological Changes and Skilled Manpower: The Automobile and 
Parts Manufacturing Industries (Ottawa, Canadian Department of Labor, 
1960), Research Program on the Training of Skilled Manpower, 8. The 
study was made in cooperation with Federal and Provincial government 
agencies and other groups. 

2 Plants of 4 automobile manufacturers and 18 parts supply firms were 
visited. The Canadian automobile manufacturing industry is characterized 
by a relatively small market, a small number of firms differing widely in 
size, ownership, and control by parent companies in the United States, 
geographical concentration of production facilities in southern Ontario, 
frequent changes in styling, and greater than average sensitivity to business 
cycles. A majority are engaged only in engine production and assembly, 
with body stampings and components being imported from the United 
States. A much larger number of smaller parts firms have otherwise similar 
characteristics. 
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The study reports several implications of a siza- 
ble increase in productivity. It suggests that a 
given work force is now able to produce a greater 
volume of output than in 1948 and that any ex- 
pansion of production will induce a slower increase 
in total employment than it would have caused in 
1948. The latter effect is particularly significant 
to new entrants into the industry labor force. If 
no expansion or too slow an expansion of output 
occurs, movement of human resources out of the 
industry may result. Lastly, the report implies 
that there was a considerable increase in capital 
investment per worker from 1948 to 1958. Such 
increases tend to raise employment opportunities 
in maintenance work and in the capital goods in- 
dustries—assuming that no drastic change in out- 
put occurs in the industry. 


Occupational Changes 


The study finds in both industries a decline in 
the ratio of production workers to total employ- 
ment.’ In the automobile industry, production 
workers decreased from 82.8 percent of employ- 
ment in 1948 to 72.5 percent in 1958. The decline 
in parts manufacturing was from 84.3 percent in 


1948 to 78.3 percent in 1957. It was further ob- 
served that a “higher proportion of the parts in- 
dustry labor force is engaged in indirect produc- 
tion,” which is partially explained by smaller 
firms and varied output. 


Salaried Employees. In automobile manufacture,‘ 
an “increasing proportion of salaried workers in 
total employment” was reported. In assembly 
and fabrication operations, such workers were 
relatively more important than in engine manu- 
facture. In three assembly establishments sur- 
veyed, salaried workers as a percent of total em- 
ployment increased from 16.6 percent in 1948 to 
27.6 percent in 1958; for two engine plants, the 
increase was from 8.6 to 16.1 percent. 

Within the salaried group, the most rapid 
increases were among the foremen, engineers, and 
workers engaged in planning, scheduling, quality 


3“*Not all. . . changes could be ascribed to the effects of changing tech- 
nology.” Factors influencing occupational changes include changes in pro- 
duction volume, quality, ‘buy or make” policy, and new necessary tasks. 

4 The summary of occupational changes which follows pertains only to the 
automobile industry, unless otherwise specified, hecause “variety of products 
and the various scales of operations make the different [parts] firms . . . not 
comparable.” 


control and complex inspection, and time studies. 
Growth of this group is due not only to “‘increas- 
ingly complex advanced mechanization of machine 
lines” but also to the growing importance of 
production planning and control. 

A large fabricating and assembly establishment 
reported that its foremen had tripled over the 
decade 1948-58, and that its graduate engineers 
had increased 60 percent. An engine manufac- 
turer reported an increase in foremen from 4.2 
percent of the plant labor force in 1955 to 6.2 per- 
cent in 1959 and an increase in engineers from 1.1 
percent to 1.6 percent during the same period. 
Data from a large assembly plant show that 
salaried employees engaged in production plan- 
ning, scheduling, time study, and similar activities 
constituted 6.8 percent of total salaried employ- 
ment in 1948 and 14.5 percent in 1958. 


Skilled Workers. Skilled tradesmen in assembly 
and fabricating establishments were found to have 
increased in numbers during the 1948-58 period, 
but the ratio of skilled workers to total hourly 
rated employment remained constant. Data col- 
lected from three establishments show a slight 
increase in the proportion of skilled tradesmen 
doing maintenance work during the period; this 
is explained, however, by the greater stress these 
companies placed on “preventive maintenance” in 
the care of more expensive and complex equipment. 
The interviewers reported an “impression” (in 
the absence of factual information) that there has 
been some increase in the amount of tool and die 
work contracted out. Most skilled workers in the 
automobile industry are employed in the mainte- 
nance department and the toolroom. 

Based upon the data obtained through field inter- 
views from 1948 to 1958, significant changes were 
found to have occurred in the occupational struc- 
ture of the skilled trades. Using the growth rate 
of all skilled trades as a yardstick, the authors 
divided the trades into three groups: those which 
grew much faster than all trades, those which 
lagged behind, and those which retained their 
relative positions. The fastest growing group 
includes toolmakers, electricians, millwrights, car- 
penters, tinsmiths, and welding equipment main- 
tenance workers. In the lagging group are 
machinists, machine and tool repairmen, pattern 
makers, tool and die makers, and welders. Pipe- 
fitters constitute the third group. 
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TaBLeE 1. EMPLOYMENT CHANGES IN SELECTED Occu- 
PATIONS IN CANADIAN AUTOMOBILE AND AUTOMOTIVE 
Parts MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1950-59 


[Percent] 





Automo- 

tive parts 

manufac- 
ture? 


Automo- 
bile man- 
ufacture! 


Occupation 





Total employment 
Nonoffice employment 





Power trucker 
Machine repair 
Pipefitter 

Torch welder 
Millwright 
Sheetmetal worker 


Tool and diemaker, toolmaker, jigand fixtureman_ 
Machine welder. 
Electrician 

Welder (maintenance) 
Heat treater 

Machine operator 
Grinder operator 
Body trimmer... 
Metal finisher 
Carpenter 
Assembler... 

Setu 











1 Selected occupations in 6 establishments. 
2 Selected cocupations in 8 establishments. 
3 Tool and diemakers only. 


Source: Based on data from Canadian Department of Labor annual 
survey of wage rates which were the source of tables 13 and 14 of Technological 
——— and Skilled Manpower: The Automobile and Parts Manufacturing 

ustries. 


In all establishments where data were obtained, 
the report finds “an increasing number of people 
at various skill levels are required to carry out in- 
spection duties,” and also notes a general upgrad- 
ing in skill requirements of these inspectors. 


Semiskilled and Unskilled Workers. Below the 
skilled level, the researchers noted an increase in 
the number of tool grinders, a decline in the em- 
ployment of unskilled materials handlers and 
little change in assemblers. They conclude that 
assemblers have not been generally affected by 
changes in production techniques because “‘assem- 
bly operations have thus far lent themselves less 
rapidly to mechanization than have fabrication or 
machining operations.” It is further reported 
that ‘‘a number of [displaced materials handling] 
workers were retrained to operate materials- 
handling equipment.” 


Specific Occupational Groups. A more complete 
picture of occupational changes in the two in- 
dustries is provided by employment data obtained 
from the Canadian Department of Labor annual 


surveys of wage rates from 1950 to 1959. These 
data, not comparable with the previously sum- 
marized interview data, are shown in table 1. 

Where information was available from both in- 
dustries, a few occupations show divergent trends. 
In addition, the interviewers found that among 
individual establishments the data obscure “great 
diversity of employment trends in various 
occupations.” 


Impact of Specific Technological Changes 


From interviews with company and union of- 
ficials, the researchers found 62 specific instances 
of technological change in the automobile indus- 
try and 79 changes in the automotive parts 
industry. In order to arrive at conclusions op 
changes in training needs and occupational 
shifts, the specific changes were analyzed in 
terms of type of change, number of occurrences, 
and impact on occupational needs (table 2). 

Types of technological change encountered most 
frequently by the field workers were advanced 
mechanization of materials-handling and work- 
positioning devices, utilization of new materials 
in parts and component production, introduction 
of better tools, and small changes in layout of 
production facilities. Introduction of fully auto- 
mated machinery was not characteristic of tech- 
nological change in the two industries under 
review, yet when it did occur it tended to have the 
greatest effects on manpower, both in terms of 
kind and amount required. A large majority of 
the specific changes were found to have been in- 
troduced during the model changeover periods, 
following a relatively high-volume year. 


Change in Skill Level. Forty instances of techno- 
logical change reported for automobile manu- 
facturing and 44 cases in the parts industry were 
sufficiently documented to enable the authors to 
evaluate their effects on the skill level of affected 
workers. 

In a majority of the cases analyzed in both in- 
dustries, the researchers discovered that ‘‘no change 
occurred in the skill level of manpower directly en- 
gaged on specific operations.”” They concluded, 
however, that the general skill level in the auto- 
mobile industry ‘‘seems to have increased slightly 
with expansion of employment in certain trades 
and the elimination of a fairly large number of 
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unskilled jobs by increasing mechanization. .. . ” 
And while only 12.5 percent of the cases involved 
a direct, appreciable increase in skills, “in almost 
all cases there was a slight increase in the general 
skill composition of the labor force’ because of 


TABLE 2. 


more complicated maintenance and the opera- 
tional requirements of newer, more complex 
machinery. 

In the parts industry, on the other hand, 10 per- 
cent of the cases of technological change actually 


Impact oF SPEcIFIC TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGES ON OcCUPATIONAL REQUIREMENTS IN CANADIAN AUTOMOBILE 


AND AvuToMOTIVE Parts MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1948-58 





Type of change 


Number of changes 








Use of automatic machinery (e.g., 
automatic plating machinery). 


Use of integrated materials han- 
dling (e.g., transfer machines in 
hood stamping). 


Use of automatic controls (e.g., 
electrostatic painting process). 


Changes in product design and/or 
methods of fabrication. 


Use of new materials (e.g., alumi- 
num). 


Changes in production process 
(e.g., substitution of induction 
heating equipment for ordinary 
gas furnace in forging of valves). 


Use of improved nonautomatic 
machinery (e.g., replacement of 
milling machine with broaching 
machine). 


Use of improved handtools. 

Improved materials handling or 
positioning (e.g., stamping proc- 
ess equipped with automatic 
feeding devices). 

Introduction of new product or 
operation (e.g., V-8 engine pro- 
duction). 

Product redesign plus integrated 
materials handling. 

Improved tooling 


Changes in raw materials plus 
changes in production tech- 
niques (e.g., plastic materials for 
auto upholstery and _ inside 
trim). 


Automobile 
manufacture 


Automotive 
parts manu- 
facture 


Impact on occupational requirements ! 








62 


79 





6 





8 





“usually eliminates a significant proportion of 
semiskilled labor. . . . Frequently maintenance 
personnel are required to stand by all the 
time because of the potentially large cost of 
breakdowns.”’ 

“usually eliminates the jobs of unskilled materials 
handlers or increases the output significantly of 
processes utilizing semiskilled labor. . . .Nor- 
mally maintenance requirements rise . . . but 
seldom to the degree where full-time maintenance 
is needed.” 

Limited impact. Displacement may occur in 
inspection staff through greater uniformity of 
product, or “may affect .. . semiskilled or 
skilled occupations but . . . more than offset by 
the increased maintenance requirements.” 

“Typically . . . raises both employment and skill 
requirements.” Higher labor cost is offset by 
product quality improvement. 

‘fairly extensive shifts in occupational skills 
required.”” Workers must learn new skills to 
cope with properties of the new material. 

“usually far-reaching in all aspects of labor de- 
mand.”’ In example given, heater operator job 
eliminated, and because this job was step in 
hammerman training process, change caused 
training problem. Considerable increase in elec- 
trical maintenance. 


| “Usually no occupational or skill changes occur and 


maintenance requirements do not change signifi- 
cantly . . . . Output is increased significantly on 
the operation, which may or may not decrease 
total employment.” 

No direct occupational effects. 

“usually eliminates unskilled jobs and raises output 
per semiskilled assembler and machine operator. 
A slight increase in maintenance requirements is 
usually found.” 

“raises manpower requirements in all categories of 
employment.” 


Similar to impact of integrated materials handling 
alone. 

“‘Normally no change in occupations takes place and 
only slight changes are evident in maintenance 
functions. . . . Increases output per machine 
operator.” 

“both occupational composition and skill level are 
radically altered.”” Employment may increase 
or decrease significantly. 





! Conclusions cited are based on ‘‘impressions and generalizations’’ of the 
researchers because information was insufficient for quantitative analysis. 


Source: Adapted from tables 17 and 19 and text (pp. 36-41) of Technologi- 
ca] Changes and Skilled Manpower: The Automobile and Parts Manufac- 


turing Industries, 
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involved a “lowering of the skill levels required 
for the job . . . [and] in no case did any specific 
change result in increased skill levels.” 


Training Programs 


The extent of training and retraining, ‘one of 
society’s most powerful means of facilitating ad- 
justment to the new production process,” varied 
widely. In the automobile industry, where large 
establishments predominate, ‘varied and ex- 
tensive training programs are in existence.’ 
In the parts supply industry, however, where the 
majority of firms employ fewer than 1,000 workers, 
“very little organized training is made available’’ 
because in the past a sizable proportion of em- 
ployees trained in the industry have been induced 
to go into the higher paying automobile industry. 

In both industries, a large proportion of training 
is informal, on-the-job training, aimed at familiar- 
izing a worker with a specific job. The duration 
of familiarization training was found to vary 
within wide limits. Training for the semiskilled, 
such as machine operators or assemblers, ‘‘seems 
to consist of up to 40 hours of observing a fellow 
worker doing the job.” For graduate engineers, 
however, rotating internships in various depart- 
ments of a firm were found to last up to 2 years. 

Short-term formal training to update skills in- 
cludes the encouragement of night school attend- 
ance, with provision of partial or full refund of 
expenses, and the utilization of the equipment 
manufacturer’s staff as instructors. In large com- 
panies, refresher courses of 40 to 80 hours of 
lectures and discussion were sometimes used. 

Training for upgrading—for example, appren- 
ticeship and nonapprenticeship schemes, technician 
and engineer training—was found to be “im- 
portant and common” in the large firms and “very 
limited” in the smaller firms of both industries. 
Out of eighteen parts supply firms and one auto- 
mobile firm with less than 1,000 employees, 
“only three had an organized apprenticeship plan; 
four others followed a policy of hiring young 
workers for on-the-job training combined with 
night school attendance.” On the other hand, 
out of five large establishments in the automobile 
industry with more than 1,000 employees, “four 
had formal apprenticeship programs and three 
were engaged in training schemes to qualify 
trainees at the professional level (engineering).” 


Minimum requirements to qualify under tech- 
nician training programs have been “steadily 
rising in the last few years in terms of general 
schooling and desirable personality traits.’”” Dur- 
ing this time, the greatest impact of displacement 
was felt by unskilled and semiskilled workers 
because qualifications of the displaced worker, 
in terms of both age and education, were often 
found to be “considerably below the minimum 
entrance requirements of the training schemes.” 

Short familiarization training on the same skill 
level was the only type available to displaced 
semiskilled or unskilled workers, and it was 
utilized to a very limited extent because “these 
were the very jobs which were eliminated and 
were becoming relatively scarce.” 

The study recommends more flexibility in 
entrance requirements for training programs as 
far as education and age are concerned, or special 
training of displaced manpower up to entrance 
requirements of regular company schemes. Some 
recent cases are reported in which age limits for 
apprenticeship schemes were raised to the mid- 
thirties—“with no visible harm to either the com- 
pany or potential young apprentices, thus provid- 
ing an opportunity for retraining to a sizable group 
of displaced workers.” 

A successful example of the retraining of a group 
of unemployed workers in one of the automobile 
manufacturing centers, financed and administered 
jointly by the Federal Government and the 
Provinces, was cited by the study. Under this 
program, unemployed persons registered with the 
National Employment Service for whom no suit- 
able work is available receive “short intensive 
training courses in occupations where there is a 
likelihood of employment.” 

The report concludes by stating: “Training 
programs in industry and in public institutions 
have been discussed in terms of where and when 
displacement problems exist. It is quite possible 
that in certain locations, and at certain times, all 
displaced workers are absorbed without difficulty 
by a sizable increase in production or by other 
industries in nearby localities. However, it seems 
that, on the whole, it is relatively rare that no 
adjustment problems are raised by technological 
change and, under such circumstances, training 
could become one of society’s most powerful means 
of facilitating adjustment to the new production 
process.” 
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Employment and Earnings of 
New York Migrant Farm Workers 


DurING THE SUMMER of 1959, the New York 
State Department of Labor surveyed the earnings 
and employment patterns of interstate migrant 
farm workers through their stay in New York 
State.! 

The three areas studied— Rochester (eight coun- 
ties), Utica (four counties), and Suffolk (Suffolk 
County)—employed the bulk of the 23,000 mi- 
grants working in the State that summer. Earn- 
ings data were obtained for all or part of the stay 
in New York State for 3,945 workers hired by 62 
farm labor contractors. 


Earnings and Employment Patterns 


The daily earnings of workers studied averaged 
around $5.40. A few workers averaged under $2 
a day and a few averaged over $10. (See ac- 
companying table.) Many factors affect the 
amount a worker earns in a day: For piecework 
harvesting, the skill and exertion of the worker; 
for both piece- and time-work, the wage rate and 
the number cf hours in a working day, the size 
and maturity of the crop and number of persons 
harvesting it, and of course, the weather. For 
these and other reasons,? the experience of the 
middle 50 percent of the workers may be more 
representative of the migrants’ earnings than the 
range of the whole group. The average daily 
earnings of the middle 50 percent of the workers 
in the areas studied ranged as follows: Rochester, 
from $5.08 to $7.60; Utica, $3.46 to $5.68; and 
Suffolk, $4.90 to $7.15. 

Many of the harvest hands with top earnings 
were men who also obtained some factory work 
(mostly in canning and freezing plants). Rel- 
atively few women did factory work, and thus 
their daily earnings averaged less than the men’s. 
For field work alone, however, the women’s aver- 
age was close to that of the men. 

The typical worker averaged more in Rochester 
than in Utica because wage rates * were somewhat 
higher and nearly 1 out of 10 workers, as against 
slightly more than 1 out of 20 in Utica, did some 
factory work. 


Weekly earnings in the three areas studied 
averaged $22.4 The median earnings in Utica 
were $2 less than in Rochester, but the Utica 
worker was given free housing and the Rochester 
worker was usually charged $1 to $2 a week. In 
Suffolk, the median was $4 more than in Rochester. 

For reasons mentioned earlier, the average week- 
ly earnings of the middle 50 percent of the workers 
may be a better representation of earnings than 
the distribution as a whole. For this middle 
group, average earnings ranged from $16 to $30 
in Rochester, from $15 to $28 in Utica, and from 
$20 to $34 in Suffolk. 

Chiefly because men spent more time in factory 
work, the median weekly earnings of women in 
Rochester were $1.50 less than the men’s, and in 
Suffolk, $7 less. Nonfarm work was less impor- 
tant in Utica, and there the women earned about 
$1 less than the men. 

For 3 migrants out of every 10 (1,158) in the 
survey, information was obtained for their en- 
tire work experience in New York State in the 1959 
harvest season. These migrants averaged about 
$234 as their season’s pay in the State, but there 
were wide differences among them. Median 
total earnings in both Rochester and Utica were 
higher for men than for women: $323 and $254 in 
Rochester and $216 and $197 in Utica. The 
range of the middle 50 percent in those two 
areas was also higher for men: $175-$461 for men 


1 Employment and Earnings of Interstate Migrant Farm Workers, New 
York State, 1959 (New York, Department of Labor, 1960), Publication B-116. 
The study was made possible by a New York law passed in 1958 which re- 
quired that farm labor contractors (crew leaders) keep a payroll record for 
their employees covering wage rates, wages earned, number of hours worked, 
and legal withholdings from wages. Colorado, by a law passed in 1960, is 
the only other State requi:ing that farm labor contractors keep payroll 
records. 

? Earnings data were obtained from payroll records of contractors, who 
typically record daily the number of bushels or boxes picked for pieceworkers, 
and, hours, for timeworkers. Some labor contractors, however, issue tickets 
for each bushel turned in and cash them at the end of the week. Such con- 
tractors, therefore, have no record of days worked by the migrant. The 
record of weekly earings was especially affected by the ticket pay system 
because workers often used the tickets for currency. Also, at times one 
member of the family gave his tickets to another member who then had 
exaggerated earnings for the day. In such cases, the Department’s agents, 
wherever possible, allocated earnings among the family members. 

+ The Suffolk rates are not comparable to those in the other two areas be- 
cause the bulk of the work was potato grading. In Utica, the work was 
primarily snap-bean harvesting, and in Rochester, harvesting of three to five 
crops. 

4 For each migrant, the average excludes weeks in which he had no earnings 
or in which he was with the crew only part of the week. 
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Percent DisTRIBUTION OF EARNINGS OF MIGRANT FaRM WoRKERS IN THREE AREAS OF NEw York Srare, 1959 
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and $166-$364 for women in Rochester; $158- 
$301 for men and $144-$266 for women in Utica. 
(Total earnings were available for relatively few 
workers in Suffolk.) 

One factor influencing the size of a worker’s 
total earnings is the number of days he was in the 
State or, more importantly, the number of days he 
had work. In Rochester, 42 percent of the mi- 
grants remained in the State over 15 weeks while 
in Utica only 8 percent stayed that long. Their 
average stay was 14 and 11 weeks, respectively. 
However, as considerable weekend work was done 
in Utica and not in Rochester, the average Utica 
migrant had almost as many days of work (48) 
during his stay in New York as did the average 
Rochester migrant (52). Thus most of the 
difference in seasonal earnings was accounted for 
by the factors that were responsible for variations 
in daily earnings. 

Work irregularity also affects a worker’s earn- 
ings during the season. Unfavorable weather con- 
ditions may interrupt harvesting or delay the 
growing season. Many crews experience a wait- 
ing period after their arrival in the State while 
the crops are maturing. Because of such factors, 
two-thirds of the 58 crews reporting on this 
point had to wait at least 1 day (not counting the 
day of arrival) before starting work and 5 crews 
waited 13 or more days. More than half of all 
workers in the survey for whom earnings data 
were obtained over the entire period of their stay 
in New York in 1959 had 1 or more weeks with no 


work at all, whether because no work was avail- 
able or because of personal reasons such as illness. 


Migrants’ Expenses 


A substantial part of any worker’s pay is spent 
for food and lodging, and this fact applies with 
special force to low-paid people such as migrants. 
However, a considerable number are provided 
free quarters in farm labor camps. Free tempo- 
rary housing shelters the entire family, whether 
or not all are workers. Family groups typically 
cook their own meals, and free kitchen facilities 
usually go with free housing. A charge is usually 
made for bottled gas for cooking but not for 
electric light and blankets. The most common 
charge for board for workers not with families was 
$10 for 21 meals in Rochester and $12 for 20 
meals in Suffolk. 

Free housing was standard in the Utica area 
for migrants, many of whom brought their 
families. In Rochester, where there are few 
families, a charge of $1-$2 a week per person was 
typically made; in Suffolk, the weekly charge 
was typically $3 per person. 

Free transportation between North and South 
was the rule in Utica, and only 1 of 18 Suffolk 
contractors charged for transportation ($10 each 
way). About one-fourth of the migrants in 
Rochester were charged (from $8 to $12 each 
way) for round-trip transportation in a truck 
or bus. 
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Wage Chronology No. 9: 
General Motors Corp. 


Supplement No. 4—1955-60 


Tue General Motors Corp. and the United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America (UAW) began negotiations 
for contract changes on March 25, 1958, during a 
period of reduced employment in the industry. 
Their 3-year agreement was to expire on May 29, 
1958. 

The UAW’s bargaining program for the auto- 
motive industry was adopted in January 1958 at 
a special convention,’ although preliminary goals 
had been stated at its regular convention in April 
1957. On August 22, 1957, General Motors had 
offered to extend the existing contract for 2 years 
without change. The union presented a two- 
part bargaining program consisting of minimum 
basic and supplementary economic demands. 
Basic demands included a percentage wage in- 
crease related to productivity in the total private 
economy; elimination of wage-rate inequities; 
liberalization of the escalator clause and incorpora- 
tion of existing cost-of-living allowances into 
basic rates; provision for higher supplemental 
unemployment benefits and wider coverage; sev- 
erance pay, transfer rights, relocation allowances, 
and areawide seniority rights; and improvements 
in retirement and insurance benefits. Among the 
supplementary proposals made by the union was 
a profit-sharing plan. The union proposed that 
the major automobile companies, after meeting 
“the minimum costs of doing business’’ (which the 
union defined as paying basic wage and salary 
costs and retaining for dividends profits amounting, 
before taxes, to 10 percent of net capital), divide 
the remaining. profits as follows: one-half to 
stockholders and executives and one-fourth each 
to other employees and consumers, the latter in 
the form of yearend rebates. The union also 
proposed that joint labor-management commit- 
tees be established to study the impact of tech- 
nological advances on workers in the industry. 

In April 1958, the union offered to extend its con- 
tract with General Motors until September and to 
forego the improvement-factor wage increase 
included in the company’s offer (which would have 

587589—61—5 


been payable May 29) provided the company 
agree to immediate temporary improvements in 
the SUB plan and take action which the union 
believed would reduce the industry’s excessive 
new car inventories. These actions consisted of 
price cuts in the 1958 models and a joint petition 
with the union to the Federal Government for (a) 
a retroactive moratorium on the 10-percent ex- 
cise tax for the remainder of the 1958 model run 
and (b) an extension of the duration of unemploy- 
ment compensation. On April 29, the corpora- 
tion notified the union of its intention to termi- 
nate the contract. On May 29, the union offered 
to arbitrate the economic issues in the negotiations 
and pledged to waive any demand that the arbi- 
trators found would compel a price increase. The 
union also offered to extend the contract on a tem- 
porary basis while negotiations continued. The 
company rejected these proposals and reiterated 
its offer to extend the existing contract, without 
change, for 2 years.’ 

Union members continued to work following the 
termination of the contract by the company on 
May 29, 1958; by mid-July, strike votes had been 
completed at 98 of 126 plants, but no strike dead- 
line was set at that time. With negotiations 
continuing on almost a day-by-day basis and 
after 92 percent of the workers (according to the 
union) had authorized strike action, a strike 
deadline was set for October 2. About 12 hours 
after a corporationwide strike began on October 2, 
tentative agreement on terms of a national 3-year 
contract wasreached. However, the international 
authorized the local unions to continue on strike 
pending settlement of unresolved local issues; 
by the end of October, however, all these stoppages 
had ended. 

Like the Ford and Chrysler agreements, the 
General Motors pact, which covered about 
296,000 workers, continued the improvement- 
factor and cost-of-living escalator clauses of the 
previous contract; incorporated 15 cents of the 
cost-of-living allowance into basic rates; provided 
an additional increase for an estimated 49,000 
skilled workers; liberalized supplemental unem- 
ployment benefits and provided for separation 
payments under the supplementary unemploy- 


1See The 1958 Bargaining Programs for the Automobile Workers (in 
Monthly Labor Review, March 1958, pp. 270-274). 

2 For further discussion of bargaining, see Wage Chronology No. 14: Ford 
Motor Co., Supplement No. 3—1955-59 (in Monthly Labor Review, August 
1959, pp. 899-900). 
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ment benefit plan for employees permanently laid 
off; and improved pension and insurance benefits. 
Policy letters concerning preferential employment 
for laid-off GM skilled workers and the use of 
outside contractors were issued by the corpora- 
tion on October 9, with copies given to the union. 

Unlike the other 1958 auto contracts, the 
General Motors-UAW agreement provided an 
additional 5 cents an hour for time worked, to 
employees on continuous 7-day operations, and 
improved some vacation pay practices.’ Also, 
the corporation agreed to set aside a fund equiv- 
alent to 0.5 cent a man-hour (based on the number 
of employees, exclusive of skilled trades, covered 
by the national agreement as of February 15, 1958) 
for making local wage classification adjustments at 
various General Motors plants. 

The first improvement-factor increase and a 
2-cent increase in the cost-of-living allowance were 
made effective July 1, 1958, and an additional 1- 
cent increase in the allowance was made effective 
September 1. Subsequent improvement-factor 
increases were scheduled to go into effect August 
1, 1959, and September 1, 1960. 

Supplemental unemployment benefits were 
increased, and the maximum period for such 


tended to employees on short workweeks, even 
though they were ineligible for State unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits. Provisions for fi- 
nancing the SUB plan were continued without 
change; lump-sum separation payments were to be 
financed from the existing SUB fund for workers 
permanently laid off on or after age 60 or for 
disability without sufficient service for a GM 
pension on or after September 1, 1958. 

Pension benefits, including benefits for those 
already retired, were increased. The union agreed 
that in future negotiations it would not ask for 
further changes in retirement benefits for those on 
pensions at the time of negotiations. 

The contract is to be in force until August 31, 
1961, with no reopening provisions. The fol- 
lowing tables bring the General Motors Chrono- 
logy * up to date through September 1960, in- 
cluding the cost-of-living allowance and improve- 
ment-factor adjustments provided for in the June 
1955 agreements and the changes negotiated in 
October 1958. 


3In addition, the hiring preference period for laid-off General Motors 
workers when the corporation opened new plants was increased from 6 to 18 
months. £ 

‘See Monthly Labor Review, September 1949 (pp. 259-264), April”1951 
(pp. 405-406), August 1953 (pp. 845-847), and October 1955 (pp. 1147-1151), 


benefits was also extended. 


Benefits were ex- 


or Wage Chronology Series 4, No. 9. 


A—General Wage Changes, 1955-60 





Effective date 


Provision 


Applications, exceptions, 
and other related matters 





Dec. 5, 1955 
Mar. 5, 1956 


May 29, 1956 (agreement 
dated June 12, 1955). 


June 4, 1956 


Sept. 3, 1956 

Dec. 3, 1956 

Mar. 4, 1957 

May 29, 1957 (agreement 
dated June 12, 1955). 


June 3, 1957 


Sept. 2, 1957 

Oct. 7, 1957 (supplemental 
agreement dated Sept. 26 
1957). 

Dec. 2, 

Mar. 3, 1958 


July 1, 1958 (agreement 
dated Oct. 2, 1958). 


See footnotes at end of table. 





ED a LS a ee 
1 cent an hour decrease 


6 cents an hour increase or 2% percent of 
base rate, whichever was greater! (BLS 
estimated average—6.1 cents). 

1 cent an hour increase 


4 cents an hour increase 

2 cents an hour increase 

1 cent an hour increase 

6 cents an hour increase or 24 percent of 
base rate, whichever was greater! (BLS 
estimated average—6.1 cents). 

2 cents an hour increase 


No change 

3 cents an hour increase 

6 cents an hour increase or 24 percent of 
base rate, whichever was greater! (BLS 
estimated average—6.2 cents). 





Quarterly review of cost-of-living allowance. 

Quarterly adjustment of cost-of-living allow- 
ance. 

Annual improvement-factor adjustment. 


Quarterly adjustment of cost-of-living allow- 
ance. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Annual improvement-factor adjustment. 


Quarterly adjustment of cost-of-living allow- 
ance, 


0. 
Increases to skilled trades apprentices vary- 
ing with time in program.? 


Quarterly review of cost-of-living allowance. 

Quarterly adjustment of cost-of-living allow- 
ance. 

Agreement maintained the improvement- 
factor of the previous agreement and pro- 
vided similar adjustments to be effective 
Aug. 1, 1959, and Sept. 1, 1960. 
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A—General Wage Changes, 1955-60—Continued 





Effective date Provision 


Applications, exceptions, 
and other related matters 





July 1, 1958 (agreement 
dated Oct. 2, 1958). 

Sept. 1, 1958 (contract 
settlement agreement 
dated Oct. 2, 1958). 


Sept. 1, 1958 (agreement 
dated Oct. 2, 1958). 


Oct. 2, 1958 (memorandum 
of understanding of same 
date). 


Dec. 1, 1958 No change 


3 2 =o | 9 Repeats 


Es Be via Sica cxitiationn 
Aug. 1, 1959 (agreement 
dated Oct. 2, 1958). 


Dec. 7 1959 cae 
Mar. 7, 
June 6, 1960 


No change 
2 cents an hour increase 





Sept. 1, 1960 (agreement | 6 cents an hour increase or 2% percent of 


6 cents an hour increase or 2% 
base rate, whichever was greater ! (BLS 
estimated average—6.2 cents). 

2 RE eciw ne cecem an 2 cents an hour increase_-_---- 


1 cent an hour increase__-_---- 


Adjustment of cost-of-living allowance. 


oo increases * of 8 cents an hour to 
ee in skilled classifications in Tool 
ie, Pattern, Maintenance, and 

| we Departments. 

Quarterly adjustment of cost-of-living allow- 
ance. 

The new agreement incorporated 15 of the 
24-cent cost-of-living allowance in effect 
on Aug. 31, 1958, into base hourly rates‘ 
and continued the cost-of-living escalator 
formula of the previous agreement.5 

Establishment of a fund for adjustment of 
interplant or intraplant wage differentials.® 


Quarterly review of cost-of-living allowance. 
Do 


Quarterly review of cost-of-living allowance. 


percent of | Improvement-factor adjustment. 


teil hha Quarterly adjustment of cost-of-living allow- 


ance. 


ere Do. 


Quarterly review of cost-of-living allowance. 

Quarterly adjustment of cost-of-living allow- 
ance. 

Improvement-factor adjustment. 





dated Oct. 2, 1958). base rate, whichever was greater! (BLS 


estimated average—6.3 cents). 


Sept. 5, 1960 No change 
Dec. 5, 1960 2 cents an hour increase 


| ; = 

| Quarterly review of cost-of-living allowance. 
| Quarterly adjustment of cost-of-living allow- 
| ance. 





1 Improvement-factor and cost-of-living increases were payable to incentive 
workers but not included in the base rates used in incentive pay calculations. 
The schedule of improvement-factor increases which was established in the 
June 12, 1955, contract was continued; see General Motors Wage Chronology, 
Supplement No. 3 (in Monthly Labor Review, October 1955, pp. 1147-1148). 

2 Effective Oct. 7, 1957, apprentices to be paid an hourly rate or an hourly 
rate plus a percentage of the journeymen’s rate, whichever was greater, de- 
pending on total number of hours under the program. 

3 These amounted to an estimated increase of 1.1 cents (union estimate) 
averaged over all employees of the company represented by the union. 

4 Except base rates used in incentive pay calculations. 

5’ The new agreement provided that future cost-of-living adjustments be 
determined in accordance with the following table: 


Consumer Price Index (1947-49= 100) Cost-of-living allowance 


GN ccininsniteatuccenndosndheamienitinn None. 

310.3 to 119.6.......<<<- 1 cent an hour. 

eo f J aa 2 cents ar hour. 
3 cents an hour. 
4 cents an hour. 
5 cents an hour. 
6 cepts an hour. 
7 cents an hour. 


120.7 to 121.1 
121.2 to 121.6 
121.7 to 122.1 
Be OO Sein cecescocsen 
4g! 8 cents an hour. 
Be 00 Bi ewccccccccece 9 cents an hour. 
i ) | 10 cents an hour. 


Consumer Price Index (1947-49= 100) Cost-of-living allowance 
OO Se 11 cents an hour. 
124.7 to 125.1.... 12 cents ap hour. 
125.2 to 125.6... 13 cents an hour. 
125.7 to 126.1.... - 14 cents an hour. 
126.2 to 126.6... 15 cents an hour. 

16 cents an hour. 
17 cents an hour. 
. 18 cents an hour. 
19 cents an hour. 
. 20 cents an hour. 
. 21 cents an hour. 
22 cents an hour. 


130.7 7 to 131. 1 ss « 

RR ee ae 25 cents an hour. 

= se forth, with a 1-cent adjustment for each 0.5 point change in the 
ndex 


As in the previous agreements, the cost-of-living adjustments were to be 
based on the Bureau of Labor Statistics ConsumerPrice Index for the months 
“aay April, July, and October. 

The fund was equivale nt to 0.5 cent per hour times the number of em- 
ees (exclusive of skilled trades) covered by the national agreement as 
Feb. 15, 1958. In the actual allocation of the fund, 0.25 cent was given to 

oh plants generally and the other 0.25 cent was given to certain plants to 
improve their overall] rate relationship. 
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B—Hiring and Minimum Job ' Rates (Automobile Plants in Michigan) 





Effective date Hiring 


rate ? 


Minimum job 


Minimum job 
rate ? 


rate ? 


Effective date Hiring 





Mar. 3, 1958 
July 1, 1958 
Sept. 1, 1958 
CE | eee 


wn 


NNNNNNNNS 


Sept. 5, 1955 
Mar. 5, 1956 
May 29, 1956 
June 4, 1956 
Sept. 3, 1956 
Dec. 3, 1956 
Mar. 4, 1957 
May 29, 1957 
June 3, 1957 
Sept. 2, 1957 


June 6, 1960 
Sept. 1, 1960 
Dec. 5, 1960 


gr gt gre gee gar ee pr gee ge 
NNNNNNNNWN 


Le Oe nd 























1 Applicable to the lowest paid classification in all General Motors plants 2 Includes cost-of-living allowance. 
in Detroit and in the corporation’s automobile manufacturing plants else- 


where in Michigan. 


C—Related Wage Practices 





Applications, exceptions, and other related 
matters 


Effective date Provision 





Premium Pay for Saturday and Sunday Work 





To be included in computing vacation and 
holiday pay, overtime and _ night-shift 
premium. 


Added: 5 cents an hour for all hours worked 
during regular workweek to employees 
working in necessary continuous 7-day 
operations whose occupations involve 
work on Saturday and Sunday. 


Oct. 21, 1958 (agreement 
dated Oct. 2, 1958). 








Mealtime Pay 





Oct. 21, 1958 (agreement 
dated (Oct. 2, 1958). 





Work shifts to include paid lunch periods of 
not more than 20 minutes where it was 
impossible to schedule operation on 8- 
hour, 3-shift schedule with special provi- 
sions for lunch. 





Not applicable in States where more than 
20-minute lunch periods are required by 
statute or administrative ruling. 





Pay in Lieu of Vacation 





Oct. 21, 1958 (agreement 
dated Oct. 2, 1958). 


Added: 

Vacation pay to family or estate of eligible 
worker who died before vacation pay 
eligibility week. 

Qualifying credit toward vacation provided 
employee for time lost by on-the-job 
injury. 





Group Insurance Plan 





Dec. 1, 1958 (agreement 
dated Oct. 2, 1958). 





Group insurance plan revised: Schedule of 
life insurance, accidental death and dis- 
memberment, weekly sickness and acci- 
dent, and total and permanent disability 
benefits revised to eliminate lowest two 
brackets and increase benefits for em- 
ployees with base hourly rates of $3.53 
and over.! 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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C—Related Wage Practices—Continued 





Effective date 


Provision 





Applications, exceptions, and other related 
matters 





Group Insurance Plan—Continued 





Jan. 1, 1959 (agreement 
dated Oct. 2, 1958). 


Hospital and Medical Expense Benefit 
“Michigan Standard’ plan changed to 
provide full payment of medical expense 
benefits under the Michigan Blue Shield 
plan for all employees with annual in- 
comes of $7,500 or less. 





By mutual agreement, the corporation may 
substitute local hospital and surgical in- 
surance plan or another plan providing 
coverages equal with the “Michigan Stand- 
ard’’ under Blue Cross and Biue Shield 
plans in other areas. California employees 
given option of subscribing to comprehen- 
sive Kaiser Foundation Health Plan. 

Limitation on corporation’s contribution to 
50 percent of cost of Michigan Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield plans removed. 

Provisions of hospital and medical expense 
benefits oo not applicable to employees 
covered by any Federal hospital medical 
expense benefit program, but the corpora- 
tion may supplement the benefits up to 
the “Michigan Standard”’ or substitute the 
“Michigan Standard” for the Federal pro- 
gram, if permitted by law. 





Pension Plan 





Sept. 1, 1958 (agreement 
dated Oct. 2, 1958). 





Increased: Normal monthly retirement 
benefits for employees .aged 65 or older 
with 10 or more years’ credited service 
to—(1) $2.40 for each: year of credited 
service prior to Jan. 1, 1958; (2) plus 
$2.43 for 1958; (3) plus $2.50 for each 
subsequent year of credited service. 

Benefits to be in addition to Federal social 
security benefits. 

Minimum monthly pension, including Fed- 
eral primary social security benefits, re- 
mained at $4 for each year to the maxi- 
mum of 25 years. 

Early retirement benefits for employees be- 
tween the ages of 60 and 65 with 10 or 
more years’ credited service retired under 
mutually satisfactory conditions to be 
twice normal retirement benefits. 

Total and permanent disability benefits con- 
tinued to be twice normal retirement 
benefits. 


Automatic retirement benefits for certain 
eligible employees at age 68 with more 
than 5 but less than 10 years’ credited 
service increased to $24 a month (was 
$22.50). 

Changed: Vested rights—Deferred benefits 
same as new normal retirement benefits, 
except based only on service after Jan. 1, 
1959. 





Pension benefits for employees retired prior 
to Sept. 1, 1958, increased to $2.35 a month 
for each year of credited service—in addi- 
tion to Federal social security benefits.? 


At age 65, or when employee became eligible 
for Federal social security benefits (which- 
ever is earlier), to be reduced to normal 
retirement benefit. 


Reduced to normal retirement benefits for 
any month in which employee is eligible 
for any Federal social security benefits. 

Benefits for employees retired for disability 
prior to Sept. 1, 1958, increased to $4.70 
for each year of credited service; reduced 
to $2.35 for any month in which employee 
is eligible for Federal social security 
benefits. 

Benefits for employees retired under auto- 
matic retirement provision prior to Sept. 
1, 1958, increased to $23.50 a month. 


Increase not applicable to employees leaving 
company before Sept. 1, 1958. 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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C—Related Wage Practices—Continued 





Effective date 


Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other related 
matters 





Supplemental Unemployment Benefit Plan 





Sept. 1, 1958 (agreement 
dated Oct. 2, 1958). 


Apr. 1, 1959 (supplemental 
agreement of Apr. 2, 
1959). 





Company contributions of 5 cents per man- 
hour compensated continued, depending 
on maximum funding. Monthly maxi- 
mum funding continued at $400 per em- 
ployee.’ 

Size of Benefits: 

Changed to—$30 or an amount which, when 
added to State unemployment compensa- 
tion and earnings, including amount for 
available time not worked, will equal 65 
percent of the employee’s weekly straight- 
time wages after taxes, whichever was 
smaller. 

Added: Difference between earnings and $30 
or 65 percent to be paid employees re- 
ceiving less than 65 percent of weekly 
straight-time wages after taxes where 
earnings were too high to qualify for 
State benefits or ‘‘waiting week’’ credit. 

Eligibility: Changed—From requirement of 
at least 4 credit unit to a fraction of a 
unit. 


Accrual of Credit Units: 

Changed—Employees to accumulate % 
credit unit for each workweek in which 
they receive any pay from the company. 

Changed: Maximum number of credit units 
increased to match increase in number of 
weeks of State unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits beyond 26, up to and includ- 
ing 39. 


Added: Temporary emergency benefits ex- 
tending credits for SUB to employees laid 
off on or after Sept. 1, 1958, but prior to 
Apr. 1, 1959. Maximum of 13 additional 
units for each eligible employee. 


Extended: Credits for SUB under tempo- 
rary emergency benefits continued for em- 
ployees laid off prior to July 1, 1959, but 
subsequent to Aug. 31, 1958. No change 
in total number of additional credit units 
originally allowed. 





In any States where supplementation was 
not permitted, parties were to try to ne- 
gotiate an agreement establishing a plan 
for alternate benefits.‘ 


An employee with fewer than the number of 
credit units required for full weekly benefit 
to be paid at least $2. (Formerly, such 
employee was ineligible for benefit if less 
than $2.) 


Not pone to States that only extended 


benefit period temporarily through ac- 
ceptance of Federal loan act (Temporary 
Unemployment Compensation Act of 
1958) or otherwise; eligible employees in 
these States covered by temporary emer- 
gency benefit provisions. 

Applicable to otherwise eligible employees 
who had exhausted credit units or who had 
insufficient credits to qualify for full benefit 
and who worked in and received a State 
unemployment compensation benefit from, 
States temporarily extending State bene- 
fits beyond 26 weeks under the Federal 
loan act or other action. 

Applicable to eligible employees who had re- 
ceived temporary emergency benefits prior 
to Apr. 1, 1959, and who received a State 
unemployment compensation benefit un- 
der State programs temporarily extended 
beyond original date. 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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C—Related Wage Practices—Continued 





Effective date Provision Applications, exceptions, and other related 
matters 





Separation Pay 





Sept. 1, 1958 (agreement | Separation pay plan established to be fi- | Applicable to employees who after Sept. 1, 

dated Oct. 2, 1958). nanced from SUB fund and providing 1958,® (a) were laid off for a continuous 
lump-sum payments ranging from 40 period of at least 12 months,’ (b) were re- 
hours’ pay to employees with 2 years’ tired at or after age 60 or automatically 
seniority to 1,200 hours’ pay for those retired but not eligible for a monthly pen- 
with 30 or more years’ seniority. Bene- sion or retirement benefits other than de- 
fits to be proportionately reduced when ferred benefits, or (c) became totally and 
SUB trust fund falls below 100 percent permanently disabled but did not have 
and by any SUB, temporary emergency, enough credited service to be eligible for 
or other layoff or separation benefits fi- total and permanent disability pension 
nanced in whole or in part by the com- benefits. 

pany and received since last day worked. 

Laid-off employees must apply for benefits 
no earlier than 12 months, and ali claim- 
ants must apply within 18 months after 
separation. 

Employees reemployed after accepting sepa- 
ration payment not to repay benefits or 
receive seniority credit for period covered 
by such payment. 

Benefits payable only when trust fund posi- 
tion was at least 13 percent. 











1 Revised schedule of benefits: 1958 through August 1959. Schedule of adjustment in maximum funding 
beginning September 1959 was: 
The adjusted mazimum 


unding to be the 
following percentage 
If the average benefit was— of mazimum funding 
s 


60 
40 
20 


4 Alternate benefit plan established for Indiana employees laid off on or 
after Sept. 1, 1958, by supplemental agreement of Oct. 2, 1958, and in accord- 
ance with previous agreement with respect to States in which concurrent 
supplementation was not permitted. Weekly benefits to apply to employees 
otherwise eligible for regular supplemental benefits and for those alternate 
weeks in which an employee was eligible for State unemployment = 
tion but did not apply for it. Benefits ranged from $41 to $63, depending on 
employee’s base urly rate (plus any cost-of-living allowance) and the 
number of withholding exemptions less any pay received by employee or 
pay that would have been due for work made available but not performed. 
Credit units surrendered at twice the rate for regular benefits. In Ohio, 
alternate benefits similar to those payable under the Indiana plan were to 
be payable for weeks of layoff beginning Sept. 1, 1958, or thereafter. Alternate 
benefit plans for Indiana and Ohio employees became inoperative when sup- 
plementation was permitted in Indiana, effective Mar. 16, 1959, and in Ohio, 
effective May 10, 1959. Effective June 22, 1959, alternate benefits for em- 
jo ee: in Virginia and North Carolina were to be payable for weeks of lay- 
off beginning Sept. 1, 1958, or thereafter. 

§ Payments are to be made in accordance with the following schedule: 

Number Number 
Years of of hours’ Years of of hours’ 
seniority pay seniority pay* 


17 but less than 18... 
18 but less than 19- 

19 but less than 20. 

20 but less than 21._.. 
21 but less than 22... 
22 but less than 23_... 
23 but less than 24... 
24 but less than 25_... 
25 but less than 26__.- 
26 but less than 27... 


*Excluding overtime, night-shift premiums, or that part of any cost-of. c= —_ —_ _ 
le: See 


living allowance which was subject to change. 

tSickness and accident benefits to begin on first day of accident or hospital- 29 but less than 30... 
ization and, unless employee is hospitalized, on eighth day of sickness. Six 
weeks’ maternity benefits allowed. 

aes continuing to work after 65 years of age or over to contribute *Base hourly rate plus cost-of-living allowance in effect on last day worked. 
one-half the amounts shown. 








Continuing life 
insurance after 
age 65 








Basic hourly rate* 


with 10 
Employee's contribution (weekly)t 


50 months) 

dent (up to 26 weeks)f 
minimum 

years in plan 


in plan 


Accidental death insurance 
To maximum with 20 years 


Life insurance 


From 


| Monthly disability (up to 








” Weekly sickness and acci- 
oO 


8 


Sesesssszex 


Under $2.03 

$2.03 and under $2.28_. 
$2.28 and under $2.53_. 
$2.53 and under $2.78_. 
$2.78 and under $3.03_- 
$3.03 and under $3.28_. 
$3.28 and under $3.53. 
$3.53 and under $3.78_. 
$3.78 and under $4.03_. 
$4.03 and over 


SE2 


Se 
Ss 
ee ee 




















PEPIN S9S 9S 


S355 








* Separation pay plan applied to employees laid off in connection with the 
2 In a letter dated Oct. 2, 1958, the union agreed that in future negotiations closing of the corporation’s Detroit Stamping Plant #37 in July 1958 (in 
it would not ask for further changes in benefits for those on pensions at the accordance with a letter dated July 1, 1959). 
time of such future negotiations. 7 Company could permit earlier application if it believed the prospects of 
3 Maximum funding to be adjusted to 60 percent for the period from June reemployment did not warrant walking. 





Significant Decisions 
in Labor Cases“ 





Labor Relations 


Railway Labor Act. The U.S. Supreme Court 
held ' that a consent decree entered in 1945, under 
which unions on a railroad agreed not to have a 
union shop then or in the future, could be modified 
to permit the unions to negotiate for a union shop, 
which is permitted under the 1951 amendments to 
the Railway Labor Act. 

In 1945, a group of 28 nonunion employees 
asked a Federal district court for declaratory 
relief, an injunction, and damages against a rail- 
road and several unions for alleged discrimination 
in violation of section 2 of the Railway Labor 
Act.2 Before the case came to trial, the parties 
reached a settlement which provided that, for a 
payment of $5,000, the plaintiffs released all their 
claims, and the court issued a consent decree 
which would protect them against future acts of 
discrimination by the railroad and the unions in 
applying bargaining agreements. 

In 1957, the unions asked the district court for 
a modification of the consent decree to accord 
with the 1951 amendments to the act. This 
motion was denied, primarily on the basis that 
the unions had assented to the decree at a time 
when they need not have done so because the union 
shop was prohibited by law. Moreover, the 
unions had not challenged evidence that they had 
committed acts of violence during a prolonged 
strike in 1955. An appellate court affirmed the 
decision, but it was reversed by the Supreme 
Court. 

In its opinion, the High Court noted that indis- 
putably a court can modify the terms of an 
injunctive decree if the factual or legal circum- 
stances at the time of its issuance have changed 
or new ones have arisen. This power exists 
“‘whether the decree has been entered after litiga- 
tion or by consent.’ ® 
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The Court noted that the “district court’s 
authority to adopt a consent decree comes only 
from the statute which the decree is intended to 
enforce. . it was the Railway Labor Act, and 
only incidentally the parties, that the district 
court served in entering the consent decree. The 
court must be free to continue to further the 
objectives of that act when its provisions are 
amended. The parties have no power to require 
of the court continuing enforcement of rights the 
statute no longer gives.”” Nor could they “‘ become 
the conscience of the equity court and decide for 
it once and for all what was equitable and what 
was not, because the court was not acting to en- 
force a promise but to enforce a statute.” 

Moreover, since union shop agreements were 
prohibited by the Railway Labor Act when the 
decree was issued, the Court pointed out that 
“the parties, in all likelihood, meant only to cover 
any later bargaining agreements under the act 
as it read at the time of the consent decree.” 

Three justices dissented. Their opinion pointed 
out that although the district court had the 
power to modify the consent decree and the 
unions had the right to pursue the new union 
shop policy permitted by Congress, ‘‘the consent 
decree did not purport to protect future employees 
[but merely settled] the claims of the then existing 
employees.”’ The dissent noted that apparently 
some of those seeking to avail themselves of the 
protection of the consent decree were hired after 
the decision. However, with respect to 7 of the 
28 original claimants who had released valuable 
claims for settling their disputes, and who were 


*Prepared in the U.S. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. The 
cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant decisions 
believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect all 
recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law or to 
indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary 
results may be reached based upon local statutory provisions, the existence of 
local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue presented. 

1 System Federation No. 91, Railway Employees’ Department v. Wright 
(U.S. Sup. Ct., Jan. 16, 1961). 

245 U.S.C. sec. 152. At that time, section 2 made it “unlawful for any 
carrier to interfere in any way with the organization of its employees, or to 
use the funds of the carrier in maintaining or assisting or contributing to any 
labor organization, labor representative, or other agency of collective bar- 
gaining, or in performing any work therefor, or to influence or coerce employ- 
ees in an effort to induce them to join or remain members or not to join or 
remain members of any labor organization, ... .” 

3 United States v. Swift & Co., 286 U.S. 106 (1932). See also Coca-Cola Co. 
v. Standard Bottling Co., 138 F. 2d 788, 740, 1943, in which a Circuit Court 
could say with some certainty: ‘‘We know of no case which holds that a 
consent decree imposing a continuing injunction deprives the court of its 
supervisory jurisdiction in the matter.” 





DECISIONS IN LABOR CASES 
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still on the payroll, the dissent found it “unjust 
to deprive them of the fruits of the settlement.”’ 


Mandatory Bargaining Issues. A U.S. court of 
appeals held* that an employer did not violate 
bargaining requirements of the National Labor 
Relations Act by insisting, as a condition to 
entering into a contract with a union, on a clause 
that would bar the union from disciplining its 
members for refusing to engage in concerted 
activities. 

Following a strike against the company in 1956, 
the union tried several members who had crossed 
the picket lines and continued to work, and fined 
them $100 each for violating its constitution and 
bylaws. The company made several unsuccessful 
attempts to prevent the union from collecting the 
fines previously imposed. Finally, at a collective 
bargaining session in 1959, the company proposed 
a clause that would have prohibited both the 
union and the company from disciplining or other- 
wise interfering with any employee’s exercise of 
his rights under the act, “including the right to 
refrain from any or all” concerted activities. The 
company indicated that it was willing to discuss 
the phraseology of the proposed clauses but would 
insist on the union’s acceptance of the principle 
set forth. The union refused and subsequently 
filed unfair labor practice charges with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

The NLRB found that the company had refused 
to bargain in good faith, in violation of sections 
8(a) (5) and (1) of the act, since the clause in 
question dealt with relations between the em- 
ployees and the union and hence was not a man- 
datory subject of bargaining, on which the em- 
ployer could insist to the point of impasse. It 
issued a cease and desist order against the 
company. 

In asking the court to enforce its order, the 
Board argued that the company’s proposal was 
not a mandatory bargaining issue because it con- 
flicted with the union’s right, under section 
8(b)(1)(A) of the act, to “prescribe its own rules 
with respect to the acquisition or retention of 
membership.” 


4 Allen Bradley Co. v. National Labor Relations Board (C.A. 7, Feb. 9, 
1961). 

5 NLRB v. Wooster Division of Borg-Warner (U.S. Sup. Ct., May 5, 1958). 
See also Monthly Labor Review, July 1958, p. 771. 

Ibid. 


587589—61——6 


The court rejected this contention, reasoning 
that there is nothing in the instant case to indicate 
that previous union fines, even though permitted 
by union rules, bore any relation to the acquisition 
or retention of membership. While recognizing 
the union’s power to prescribe rules relative to 
this matter, the court nevertheless ruled that such 
power was not absolute. The union went beyond 
permissible limits, the court found, when it im- 
posed a sanction upon members because they 
exercised a right guaranteed by the act. In the 
court’s opinion, ‘‘coercive action, whether by way 
of fine, discharge, or otherwise, which deprives 
a member of his right to work and his employer 
of the benefit of his services, cannot be said to 
relate only to the internal affairs of the union.” 

Accordingly, the court disagreed with the 
Board’s contention that this case was analogous 
to the Borg-Warner case,* in which the Supreme 
Court had ruled that an employer had no right 
to insist on a clause requiring a secret vote of 
employees on his last offer before the union could 
call a strike. The court reasoned that that deci- 
sion rested on the premise that the means by 
which a union decides to call a strike is the con- 
cern, not of the employer, but of the employees 
and their union. In the instant case, the court 
found, the contract proposal was of mutual 
concern to employees and employer. 

Furthermore, the court pointed out that the 
employee’s right to refrain from concerted activi- 
ties, under section 7, includes, of course, the right 
of refusal to participate in or recognize a strike. 
It reasoned that coercion or interference with 
that right, whether by employer or union, con- 
stituted an unfair labor practice under the act. 
Moreover, the act permits no impairment of the 
corollary right of the employer to utilize an 
employee’s services. 

Finally, the court pointed out that the ends 
sought by the “no-discipline’’ proposal here and 
a no-strike clause, which is a mandatory bar- 
gaining subject,® are the same. Both would 
enable the employer, if agreed to by the union, 
“to utilize the unimpaired services of its em- 
ployees.””’ The court concluded that the com- 
pany’s proposal related to “terms and conditions 
of employment” and was therefore a subject for 
mandatory bargaining, concerning which the 
union was legally required to bargain in good faith. 
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Jurisdiction of NLRB. A U.S. court of appeals 
held’ that the National Labor Relations Board’s 
policy of limiting its jurisdiction did not entitle 
an employer who was within the purview of the 
National Labor Relations Act to commit an unfair 
labor practice because he did not meet the Board’s 
current jurisdictional standards. 

In this case, an employee of a utility company, 
together with other employees, complained to 
management in June 1958 about the appointment 
of an admittedly inexperienced foreman and was 
discharged without being told the reason. Several 
days later, when the general manager filled out a 
form relating to unemployment compensation, he 
listed insubordination as the cause for discharge. 
The manager, apparently in the belief that the 
company did not meet the Board’s jurisdictional 
standards, told his employees that “the NLRB 
will do nothing for you.” Nevertheless, the dis- 
charged employee promptly filed an unfair labor 
practice charge with the Board. 

After revising its jurisdictional standards in 
November 1958, the Board asserted jurisdiction 
in the case and found the employer guilty of 
unfair labor practices within the meaning of 
sections 8(a) (1) and (3) of the NLRA. 


In granting the Board’s petition for enforce- 
ment of its cease and desist order, the court 
rejected the employer’s contention that the Board 
abused its discretion by applying its standards 


retroactively. It pointed out that a given unfair 
labor practice “is no less a violation of the statute 
simply because the Board has announced that it 
is unable to assert jurisdiction over it at the time. 
A prohibitory law does not become effective only 
when there is danger of a violator being caught.” 
The court concluded that if the act complained 
of was an unfair labor practice at the time of the 
Board’s hearing, it was equally so at the time it 
was committed, since no new unfair labor practice 
was created by the revision of the Board’s stand- 
ards. Therefore, no inequitable situation resulted 
from the retroactive application of changed 
standards to one who knowingly violated the law. 

Concerning the reason for the employee’s dis- 
charge, the court agreed with the Board’s con- 
clusion that it had resulted from his activity with 
regard to the appointment of the foreman and 
that he and other employees were engaged 
‘in .. . concerted activities for the purpose of... 
mutual aid or protection,” which are protected 


by section 7 of the act. The court reasoned that 
“the mere fact that the men did not formally 
choose a spokesman or go together to [voice their 
complaints] does not negative concert of action. 
It is sufficient to constitute concert of action if 
from all the facts and circumstances, ... a 
reasonable inference can be drawn that the 
men .. . considered that they had a grievance 
and decided, among themselves, to take it up 
with management.”’ Accordingly, the court held 
that the grievance was a proper subject for 
“concerted action”’ with management. 

The court refused to uphold the Board’s finding 
of a violation of section 8(a)(3), since there was 
no labor organization involved and no charge of 


such violation or any evidence to support it. 


However, the court concluded that its refusal to 
support this finding was of little consequence; the 
violation of section 8(a)(1) was sufficient to 
support the Board’s order. 


Agricultural Worker Exclusion. A U.S. court of 
appeals held ® that the agricultural worker exclu- 
sion from the NLRA (section 2(3)) does not apply 
to truckdrivers employed by a milk producers’ 
association comprised of farmers for whom it 
purchased goods outside the State. 

The association’s truckdrivers picked up milk 
from its members, testing it on the farms before 
loading it into tank trucks, and delivered it to 
processors who, although engaged in interstate 
commerce, sold the milk entirely within the State. 
In addition, the association imported substantial 
quantities of out-of-State goods for its members, 
but it did not have legal title to the goods. 

Some of the drivers threatened to strike for 
higher wages and shorter hours and were told by 
their supervisor that, as far as he was concerned, 
they ‘‘were looking for another job.” He then 
assigned other employees to drive the trucks. 
The next day, accompanied by a union represent- 
ative, certain of the drivers demanded either union 
recognition or consent to a representation election. 


7 NLRB v. Guernsey-Muskingum Electric Cooperative, Inc. (C.A. 6, Dec. 
13, 1960). 

*In NLRB v. Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co., 167 F. 2d 983 (1948), 
Cert. denied 335 U.S. 845, it was held to be a proper subject for concert of 
action where insurance salesmen protested the employment of an office 
cashier. ‘A proper construction is that the employees shall have the right 
to engage in concerted activities for their mutual aid or protection even though 
no union activity be involved, or collective bargaining be contemplated.” 

* NLRB v. Central Oklahoma Milk Producers Association (C.A. 10, Nov. 
12, 1960). 
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The president of the association thereupon stated 
that it had ‘‘no further use for these employees” 
and paid them off. 

The NLRB, in ruling on the resulting unfair 
labor practice charges, found that the association 
was engaged in interstate commerce. It also 
ordered the association to cease and desist from 
discouraging union membership and to reinstate 
certain drivers and give them back pay. 

In enforcing the Board’s order, the court rea- 
soned that, inasmuch as the association purchased 
large supplies of goods from out of State for its 
members, the threatened work stoppage at the 
association would tend to impede the free flow of 
interstate commerce. The court considered it 
immaterial that the association did not hold legal 
title to the imported goods ™ or that it sold nothing 
in interstate commerce." The crucial factor, in 
the court’s opinion, was that the goods were 
imported in ‘substantial quantities as an ordinary 
part of the business activities.” 

The court rejected the association’s argument 
that the agricultural worker exclusion should apply 
because the drivers tested the milk on the farms 
before putting it into the trucks. The necessity 


for doing this work on the farms, the court held, 


did not lead to the conclusion that the drivers 
were not working for the association—an entity 
separate and distinct from its individual members. 

The court held that it was ‘fairly inferable”’ 
that the drivers were discharged because they 
demanded union representation, and that the act 
was thereby violated. lt was immaterial, the 
court said, that there was no formal discharge. 

In conclusion, the court rejected the employees’ 
complaint that certain procedural safeguards were 
abridged by the NLRB trial examiner because 
it found no resultant prejudice. 


Wage and Hour 


Interstate Commerce. A U.S. court of appeals, 
disposing of two cases in a single opinion, held 
the Fair Labor Standards Act applicable to em- 
ployees of independent contractors (1) performing 


1 NLRB v. Fainbdlatt, 306 U.S. 601 (1939). 

ll Salt River Valley Users’ Association v. NLRB, 206 F 2d 325 (1953). 

13(1) Kletjian, d.b.a. University Cleaning Co. v. Mitchell; (2) Mitchell v. 
Dooley Bros., Inc. (C.A. 1, Dec. 19, 1960). 

18 316 U.S. 517 (1942). 

4 Mitchell v. H. B. Zachry Co., 362 U.S. 310 (1960). See also Monthly Labor 
Review, June 1960 (pp. 627-628). 


cleaning services for businesses engaged in com- 
merce and in the production of goods for commerce, 
and (2) removing trash and garbage from the 
premises of Federal agencies and business concerns 
engaged in commerce or in the production of goods 
for commerce.” 

The first case, Kletjian v. Mitchell, was an ac- 
tion instituted by the Secretary of Labor under 
section 16(c) of the act to recover unpaid over- 
time compensation earned by an employee who 
did general janitorial work for the contractor’s 
industrial customers, such as sweeping, emptying 
wastebaskets, and washing and waxing floors. 
A Federal district court ruled in favor of the Sec- 
retary. In the second case, Mitchell v. Dooley 
Bros., the Secretary sought an injunction to re- 
strain overtime violations of sections 15(a) (2) 
and (3) of the act with respect to employees of a 
trash removal firm which served industrial firms, 
Federal agencies, private dwellings, and local 
commercial firms. In this case, the district 
court dimissed the Secretary’s complaint. 

In affirming the Kletjian decision and reversing 
and remanding the Dooley decision, the appellate 
court held that in both cases the employees were 
‘engaged in the production of goods for commerce”’ 
under section 3(j) of the act. The ruling was 
based on a finding that their work was a “closely 
related process or occupation directly essential’’ 
to such production within the meaning of the 1949 
amendments to that section (63 Stat. 911). Serv- 
ices of the sort performed by Kletjian’s employee, 
the appellate court noted, had been held within 
the coverage of the act prior to the amendment; 
the Supreme Court, in A. B. Kirschbaum Co. v. 
Walling,” had found that maintenance work in a 
building where production for commerce is carried 
on had a “close and immediate tie with the proc- 
ess of production.” The particular activities of 
Dooley’s employees had not, however, been ju- 
dicially passed upon, either before or after the 
amendments. Those employees, in the lower 
court’s opinion, probably would have been cov- 
ered before the amendments, when the relevant 
portion of section 3(j) referred to employees 
engaged “‘in any process or occupation necessary” 
to production (italics supplied). 

Relying on a recent Supreme Court decision," 
the opinion concluded that, although the purpose 
of the 1949 amendments, to some extent, was 
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“‘to limit peripheral definitions adopted by some 
courts,”’ the legislative history revealed that both 
houses of the Congress had agreed “‘that the 
amendment was not intended to alter [the] Kirsch- 
baum” decision. The court therefore found 
“little difficulty” in the Kletjian case. 

So far as Dooley’s employees were concerned, 
the appellate court found that the district court 
had relied too heavily on the legislative history of 
the amendment, which the higher court termed 
‘multidirectional and correspondingly inconclu- 
sive,” because the House and Senate reports dis- 
close an ‘‘apparent difference of degree”’ of intent 
to limit coverage. The circuit court held that not 
even the broader view of the limitations in the 
House report had the wide scope attributed to it 
by the lower court. Instead, “what Congress 
intended to preclude was a kind of comprehen- 
siveness which would permit the linking of a lost 
horseshoe nail with a lost kingdom.” 

The opinion also rejected the lower court’s 
treatment of the “dominant factors” which had 
been deemed to preclude coverage: 


1. That neither Dooley nor its employees were actually 
engaged in commerce or in production is of little relevance, 
since “repairmen, maintenance men, custodians, or guards” 
are “unquestionably covered.” 

2. That Dooley and its employees were in an inde- 
pendent local service industry is immaterial, because “it 
is the nature of the work being done, and not the nature of 
the employer’s business, that is controlling.’’5 

3. That Dooley’s customers include local businesses and 
private homes is of no consequence; ‘‘mixed employment 
has never been held to deprive an employee of coverage.’’!é 

4. That Dooley’s type of service is frequently performed 
by municipal employees is true but not relevant. 


5. That “a layman, until he heard a lawyer’s argument, 
would never think of the rubbish collector as in an occupa- 
tion related to producing goods,”’ is ‘‘a novel and 
highly dangerous test.”’ 


Further, the opinion questioned both the 
permissibility and the accuracy of the lower 
court’s comparison between the activities of 
Dooley’s trash removal employees and those of 
window washers, who admittedly were intended to 
be removed by the 1949 amendments to the FLSA. 
Obviously, trash removal is a more continuous 
process than window washing. Moreover, it 
appears “that Congress wished to exclude window 
washers because it considered them nonessential,” 
and the lower court concedes that rubbish re- 
moval is “directly essential’ to Dooley’s 
customers. 

The Dooley employees, although ‘directly 
essential,’’ were not, in the lower court’s opinion, 
in a “closely related process or occupation” 
within the meaning of the 1949 amendments. 
The appellate court held that the lower court had 
“misinterpreted the phrase ‘closely related.’ ” 
That term had been held” to exclude from cover- 
age only such activities as [minister] to the require- 
ments of workers who are not themselves in the 
actual production of goods for commerce.” 
Under this test, ‘the removal of the debris seems 
as closely related as it does essential.” 


16 See Mitchell v. Lublin, McGaughy & Associates, 358 U.S. 207 (1959). 

16 As little as 3.3 percent of an employer’s customers in interstate commerce 
was held sufficient prior to the amendment, Roland Electrical Co. v. Wailing, 
326 U.S. 657 (1946). 


17 The court referred to its own earlier decision in Casa Baldrich, Inc. v. 
Mitchell, 214 F. 2d 703 (1954). 





Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





February 2, 1961 


Tue NLRB oveERRULED a policy, established in 1948, by 
holding that separate bargaining units for maintenance 
employees of establishments with no history of joint 
bargaining for maintenance and production employees are 
inappropriate where one of two unions seeks to represent 
both types of employees. The union seeking the narrower 
unit was, however, to be listed on the ballot in the rep- 
resentation election, and the Board said it would not bar 
a separate maintenance unit in similar industrial situations 
where no union sought joint representation. The case 
was American Cyanamid Co. and Pensacola Building and 
Construction Trades Council. 


February 3 


Tue U.S. Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Admin- 
istrator issued an amendment to the general learner 
regulations under the Fair Labor Standards Act to deny 
applications for the employment of learners in the men’s 
and boys’ clothing industry at wage rates lower than $1 
an hour. In announcing the change, the Administrator 
said that approval of such applications is no longer neces- 
sary to enhance employment opportunities for beginners. 


February 7 


AT THE REQUEST of the Mexican Government, the U.S. 
Department of Labor, through a regional director of the 
Bureau of Employment Security, ordered the withdrawal 
of Mexican nationals from 15 lettuce ranches in the 
Imperial Valley of California, where violence had occurred 
during an attempt by two AFL-CIO unions—the Agri- 
cultural Workers Organizing Committee (see Chron. item 
for June 10, 1960, MLR, Aug. 1960) and the United 
Packinghouse, Food and Allied Workers—to organize 
domestic farm workers. Following repeated requests by 
the Mexican Government for further action to safeguard 
its nationals, the Department of Labor had, by February 
27, revoked the authorizations of 18 companies to use 
Mexican nationals at picketed ranches and required their 
reassignment to other farms. 


February 9 


Tue Feperau Court of Appeals in Chicago ruled that an 
employer did not bargain in bad faith when it insisted, 


as a condition of signing a contract, on a clause that 
would prevent the union from disciplining its members 
for refusing to engage in concerted activities. The court 
overruled the NLRB holding that the clause concerned 
only the union and its members; instead, it found, the 
proposal related to terms and conditions of employment 
and was, therefore, a mandatory bargaining issue. The 
case was Allen Bradley Co. v. NLRB. 


February 10 


Tue NLRB ruled that a union illegally picketed for 
recognition at a construction project, where another 
union was the certified representative of the employees, 
when its pickets carried signs and distributed literature 
stating that the picketing was intended solely to inform 
the public that the employer did not meet prevailing 
pay rates and conditions of employment and that his 
employees were not qualified craftsmen. The Board 
held that the picketing was for conditions and concessions 
normally resulting from collective bargaining, constituted 
inducement to cease work within the meaning of the 
Labor Management Relations Act, and aimed at ultimate 
substitution of the picketing union for the certified 
union, even though the picketing union disclaimed interest 
in representing the employees involved. The case was 
Local 41, International Hod Carriers and Calumet Con- 
tractors Association. 


Tue Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employes 
union and the Metropolitan Transit Authority of Boston 
agreed to a contract, retroactive to January 1, 1960, and 
expiring at the end of 1962, which will provide wage 
increases totaling 2534 cents an hour for about 4,400 
workers. A fifth week of vacation after 25 years’ service, 
a ninth paid holiday for operators, and an $8-a-day 
increase in hospitalization benefits were also provided. 
(See also p. 414 of this issue.) 


February 12 


At A 2-pay wage policy conference, some 250 delegates 
of the Textile Workers Union voted to recommend a 
l-year extension without change of contracts covering 
about 65,000 employees of northern cotton-rayon textile 
companies and woolen and worsted producers. The 
action was attributed to a “flood of textile imports.’’ 
(See also p. 413 of this issue.) 


February 13 


Tue Brewery Workers Joint Board and three Teamster 
locals announced that they had agreed with the Jacob 
Ruppert Brewery in New York City on a plan to prevent 
managements proposed elimination of 48 jobs and a 
10-percent wage cut, following a loss of $2.5 million 
on last year’s operations. The 800 affected production 
and distribution employees agreed to a 5-week layoff on 
a rotating basis, and those aged 65 or more will be offered 
special retirement. (See also p. 414 of this issue.) 
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February 15 


THE EXECUTIVE couNcIL of the AFL-CIO Building and 
Construction Trades Department ordered the locals of 
its 18 affiliates not to picket or strike at missile bases 
before all methods of peaceful settlement have been 
exhausted and parent unions have authorized such 
action. (See also p. 411 of this issue.) 


February 16 


THe PRESIDENT created a 21-member Advisory Com- 
mittee on Labor-Management Policy, to “make recom- 
mendations to the President with respect to policies that 
may be followed by labor, management, or the public 
which will promote free and responsible collective bargain- 
ing, industrial peace, sound wage and price policies, higher 
standards of living, and increased productivity.’”’ The 
group includes representatives from the public, labor, 
and industry, and the Secretaries of Labor and Commerce 
will alternate annually as the committee’s chairmen. 
(See also p. 412 of this issue.) 


THE PRESIDENTS of the 18 building trades unions and the 
National Constructors Association agreed to a program 
designed to bar strikes in the building of large industrial 
plants. The plan includes use of prejob conferences to 
detect and adjust possible trouble areas and voluntary 
submission of unsettled disputes to ‘‘last resort’’ arbitra- 
tion by a special board. (See also p. 411 of this issue.) 


Tue NLRB ruled that the National Labor Relations Act 
applies to American-owned ships of foreign registry, manned 
by nonresident aliens, and operating regularly from U.S. 
harbors. The Board found that the circumstances here— 
an American employer with continual American com- 
merce—were the “substantial American contracts’’ set 
forth by the U.S. Supreme Court (in Lauritzen v. Larsen) 
as warranting application of domestic statutes to ships of 
foreign registry. The Board rejected requests by the 
Defense and State Departments that, in the interest of 
national defense, it decline jurisdiction over ships registered 
in Panama, Honduras, and Liberia (as in this case), since 
these countries are almost the only ones that do not require 
shipowners to commit their vessels to the Government 
during emergencies. The Board held that it must assert 
its jurisdiction in this case, even if the assumed conflict 
between defense and labor policies exists, since the 1959 
amendments to the act prevent it from departing from the 
jurisdictional standards that were in effect on August 1, 
1959. The case was West India Fruit and Steamship Co. 
and Seafarers International Union. 


February 20 


Tue NLRB ruled that an employer did not violate the 
Taft-Hartly Act by refusing to bargain with a union over 
the issue of agency shop for its plants in Indiana. One of 
three majority opinions held that any union security agree- 
ment, including an agency-shop arrangement, violates rights 
guaranteed employees in section 7 except for a union-shop 


pact of the type authorized under section 8(a)(3). How- 
ever, this authorization is void in States with “right to 
work”’ laws which prohibit agreements that require union 
membership as a condition of employment, and Indiana 
is 1 of 20 States having such laws. Therefore, the opinion 
concluded, an agency-shop arrangement ‘“‘cannot be law- 
ful in a State like Indiana where employment cannot 
lawfully be conditioned on literal membership.’ The case 
was General Motors Corp. and United Automobile Workers. 


February 22 


IN FOUR CASEs involving its first interpretation of the ban 
on recognition and organizational picketing under the 
1959 amendments to the National Labor Relations Act 
(section 8(b)(7)(c)), the NLRB decided as follows: 

Hod Carriers Local 840 and Blinne Construction Co. 
Recognition picketing by an uncertified majority union 
which did not file a timely petition for election is illegal, 
even though the Board could not have acted upon the 
petition because of pending unfair labor practice changes 
against the employer. 

Hotel and Restaurant Employees Union Local 681 and 
Crown Cafeteria. Picketing that truthfully advertised 
that a newly opened restaurant was nonunion and did not 
stop deliveries was unlawful since the union did not 
represent a majority of the employees. The provision 
permitting informational picketing should apply only 
“where the sole object is dissemination of information 
divorced from a present object of recognition,’ the Board 
said. 

Hotel and Restaurant Employees Union Locals 89 and 1 
and Stork Club Restaurant. A majority union that con- 
verts illegal recognition picketing to otherwise legal infor- 
mational picketing violates the section if it continues to 
induce employees of other employers not to pick up and 
deliver goods. 

Teamsters Union Local 705 and Cartage and Terminal 
Management Corp. A union recognized by the employer 
as the representative of his predecessor’s former employees 
acts illegally when it pickets to compel the hiring of those 
employees, because the union’s object is to force the 
employer to bargain. 


February 23 


AFTER A 6-pay wildcat strike at six major airlines over a 
National Mediation Board decision ordering United Air- 
lines pilots and flight engineers to choose a single union to 
represent them, members of the Flight Engineers’ Inter- 
national Association agreed to return to work. They were 
assured there would be no reprisals, lawsuits would be 
dropped, and pilots would not take over the engineers’ 
duties. Two days earlier, a 3-member Presidential com- 
mission had been established to investigate the controversy, 
which spread rapidly after the engineers struck Pan Ameri- 
ean World Airways in a dispute over wages and work rules 
that had been referred to a Presidential emergency board. 
(See also p. 414 of this issue.) 

On the day after the end of the strike, President John F. 
Kennedy created a 3-member emergency board to investi- 
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gate a longstanding dispute between Northwest Airlines, 
Inc., and its flight engineers, represented by the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists. The dispute arose from 
demands by the union for wage increases and the airline’s 
insistence that jet flight engineers also qualify as pilots. 
The engineers on jet planes had walked out last October, 
and those on piston-engine craft joined them early in 
January after the company began to assign supervisors to 
engineer duties on some jet flights. 


Doctors AND DENTISTS employed by the New York City 
Department of Health met to organize a collective bar- 
gaining association—the first of its kind in the United 
States. The group, known as the Doctors’ Association of 
the Department of Health, has been certified by the city’s 
Department of Labor to represent the 1,000 public health 
doctors involved. 


February 26 


Tue Dressmakers’ Joint Council of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, representing 90,000 
dress workers in nine States, and five employers’ associa- 
tions, representing about 700 jobbers and manufacturers 
and 1,600 contractors, agreed to a 3-year contract, subject 
to ratification by employers. The terms include a 5%- 


percent wage increase and other improvements. (See also 


p. 413 of this issue.) 
February 28 


At Bal Harbour, Fla., the AFL-CIO Executive Council 
ended a 9-day meeting at which it recommended a stronger 
antirecession program than the one proposed by the admin- 
istration; revised its policy on assistance to affiliates in 
organizing campaigns, to reduce failures due to jurisdic- 
tional conflicts; and assessed affiliates 18 cents per member 
to cover a deficit and finance new activities. Other actions 
included refusal to issue a separate charter to the Air Line 
Stewards and Stewardesses, presently a division of the 
Air Line Pilots Association, and devisions to give financial 
support to the Jewelry Workers and to make an additional 
appropriation to the AFL-CIO Agricultural Workers 
Organizing Committee for organizing campaigns. (See 
also pp. 410 of this issue.) 


FepEerAL District Court Judge F. Dickinson Letts ap- 
proved the Teamsters’ request for permission to hold a 
convention to elect officers and dissolved the board of 
monitors he established 3 years ago when dissidents 
charged that the last convention was “rigged.’”’ (See 
Chron. item for Jan. 23, 1958, MLR, Mar. 1958; see also 
p. 412 of this issue.) 





Developments in 
Industrial Relations’ 





AFL-CIO Executive Council 


The AFL-CIO Executive Council met in Bal 
Harbour, Fla., February 20 to 28, 1961. It dis- 
cussed a variety of internal problems, but the first 
item on the agenda was remedial proposals to spur 
economic growth. The Council, in approving the 
recommendations of its economic policy com- 
mittee, reaffirmed its basic economic philosophy 
that the Nation’s welfare in recessionary periods 
could best be promoted by greater governmental 
expenditures to increase consumer purchasing 
power. Although the Council praised President 
Kennedy’s program for stimulating economic 
recovery as ‘‘well conceived,” it said his proposals 
were inadequate to revive the economy and 
restore it to full employment. The Council 
reiterated its earlier proposals,’ including those 
calling for a temporary cut in withholding taxes, 
contending that unless an intensive effort is made 
“to achieve a 15-percent increase in national 
production” in 2 years, high unemployment will 
probably persist throughout this year and 1962. 

The Council authorized a series of regional 
conferences in areas of heavy joblessness—and 
eventually a national conference—to promote 
congressional action on antirecession bills. The 
idea was advanced by Walter P. Reuther, president 
of the United Automobile Workers. Independ- 
ently, the UAW had invited seven State gover- 
nors, auto producers, and other interested parties 
to attend a conference on March 1, dealing with 
unemployment in the auto and truck industries. 
The meeting was attended by presidents of 240 
UAW locals, representatives of Kaiser Industries 
and Willys Motors (a subsidiary of Kaiser), 
Governor John B. Swainson of Michigan, and 
representatives of the governors of Illinois, 
Indiana, Missouri, and Wisconsin. General 
Motors, Ford, and Chrysler rejected the invitation. 
Conferences are to be called later on unemploy- 
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ment in the farm equipment and aircraft in- 
dustries. 

Organizing policy and financial difficulties were 
also prominent in the Council’s deliberations. 
It revised its organization assistance policy to 
permit the Federation’s staff of organizers to aid 
an affiliate in a recruiting campaign in certain 
cases where another affiliate has some jurisdictional 
claim. The previous policy prohibited Federation 
help in organizing drives if there were competing 
jurisdictional claims. Under the new arrange- 
ment, assistance will continue to be withheld if 
two affiliates are active rivals for the workers 
involved, but if one has done nothing to sign 
up workers actively being sought by another, 
assistance may be provided to the latter. The 
Federation, according to President George Meany, 
also has the “right to look into technical juris- 
diction claims that have at times prevented 
organizing activities.’ Any affiliate involved 
that is displeased with the Department’s action 
may appeal to the AFL—CIO’s director of organi- 
zation or its president. A permanent standing 
committee was established to implement the new 
policy. 

A 400,000 reduction of dues-paying membership 
in the past 2 years, coupled with mounting ex- 
penses, had produced a $700,000 deficit in the 
Federation’s operating budget. To offset this loss, 
the Council approved a special assessment of 3 
cents amonth (in addition to the 5-cent regular dues) 
for each of the 12.5 million members of inter- 
national affiliates, to be effective for 6 months. 
Mr. Meany estimated the revenue from this 
measure at $2.2 million. 

On the issue of segregation in member locals, 
which had led to the protest formation of the 
Negro American Labor Council last summer,’ the 
Council noted that despite progress, it would not 
be satisfied ‘‘until there is no instance of discrim- 
ination and segregation anywhere, and that espe- 
cially includes our own ranks.” Mr. Meany 
stated that if the NALC desired ‘‘the cooperation 
of the trade union movement, [it] should try to work 
with us and not accept complaints and announce 
conclusions without hearing both sides.” 


*Prepared in the Division of Wages and Industrial Relations, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, on the basis of currently available published material. 

1 See Monthly Labor Review, March 1961, p. 302. 

2See Monthly Labor Review, July 1960, p. 739. 
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The Executive Council on February 27 rejected 
a petition by the Air Line Stewards and Stew- 
ardesses Association for a separate charter from 
the Air Line Pilots Association, of which it is a 
division. The former has been seeking to disaf- 
filiate from the ALPA, alleging lack of self-deter- 
mination. ‘The unions have already carried their 
dispute to the National Mediation Board and the 
Federal courts.* Mr. Meany, in announcing the 
Council’s decision, also ruled out the possibility of 
switching the air hostesses to any other AFL-CIO 
unit. Nonetheless, Rowland K. Quinn, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Stewardesses, said his union would 
explore the possibility of joining another AFL-CIO 
union, and on March 7, Mr. Quinn announced his 
union had “completed an affiliation agreement” 
with the 135,000-member Transport Workers 
Union. The TWU already represented stewards 
and stewardesses on Pan America, Trans Carib- 
bean, Slick, Seaboard and Western, and Trans- 
ocean Airlines. The ALSS has a membership of 
about 8,000. 

Other actions taken by the Council included an 
appropriation of $200,000 additional for continu- 
ation of the Agricultural Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee’s organizing campaign in California; a 
pledge of $3.25 million over a 3-year period to the 
Solidarity Fund of the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions (subject to completion 
of the ICFTU’s reorganization program) and com- 
pletion of a $220,000 contribution previously 
pledged; and support and encouragement for im- 
proved and expanded trade relations with the free 
world but at the same time assuring “practical, 
up-to-date, flexible safeguards” for those workers 
and industries adversely affected by foreign 
competition. 


Building and Maritime Trades 


About a week before the Executive Council 
convened, the Building and Maritime Trades De- 
partments also met in Bal Harbour. Proposals to 
eliminate construction strikes at missile bases were 
the principal topic at the Building Trades meet- 
ing. Leaders of the 18 construction unions on 
February 15 approved an order directing all locals 
not to strike or picket at missile bases without 


3 See Monthly Labor Review, November 1960, p. 1213, 
4See Monthly Labor Review, March 1959, p. 303. 


first exhausting all available peace machinery and 
obtaining specific authorization for a walkout 
from their parent union. If any local violates 
the order, State and local building trades councils 
are to withhold support and the parent union is 
to take appropriate disciplinary action. C.J. Hag- 
gerty, president of the department, estimated that 
the order would eliminate ‘“‘at least 90 percent” 
of the stoppages that have hindered the construc- 
tion of missile bases. He said his optimism about 
the directive’s effect was reenforced by the Air 
Force’s recent announcement that 16 labor rela- 
tions officers will be appointed to serve at missile 
bases, presumably to handle on-the-job grievances. 

At a separate conference, held the following 
day, the presidents of the 18 building trades 
unions and the president of the National Con- 
structors Association agreed to a program aimed 
at preventing work stoppages in industrial plant 
construction. The pact, worked out under the 
auspices of the 2-year-old Construction Industry 
Joint Conference,‘ provides for liaison officers to 
meet before a project gets underway in order to 
detect potential disputes and adjust grievances. 
In addition, the agreement calls for voluntary 
submission of unresolved disputes to “last resort’’ 
arbitration by a special board of three labor and 
three management representatives, headed by a 
neutral chairman. The program is to supplement 
existing no-strike pledges, which have sometimes 
been ineffective in preventing sudden walkouts 
in the midst of a project. 

The Executive Board of the Maritime Trades 
Department on February 14 announced a plan 
to organize all seamen and dockmen in the West 
Indies and Caribbean area into a federation of 
maritime labor. The program was coupled with 
a resolution calling for the 31 unions affiliated 
with the department to boycott all import and 
export trade with Cuba. The MTD said its 
boycott would extend not only to refusing to 
man, load, or unload vessels dealing with Cuba, 
but also to picketing railroads transhipping goods 
by nonunion car ferry between Florida and Cuba. 

Eight unions affiliated with the Maritime Trades 
Department announced on February 13 that they 
had determined to exert economic pressure in- 
cluding strike action, if necessary, to persuade 
shipping lines to sign a contractual commitment 
of joint action dealing with such matters as 
Government subsidies and competition from 
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: 
foreign flag shipping. The announcement was 
made by Paul Hall, president of the department 
as well as of the Seafarers’ International Union, 
who said the eight unions would shortly call all 
ship owners to a conference on the program. Mr. 
Hall said that if no agreement was reached by 
June 15, selected strikes would be called against 
the industry’s “chief policy makers.” 

The program, however, did not have the en- 
dorsement of the National Maritime Union, one 
of the major unions in the industry. NMU 
President Joseph Curran declared such action 
would ‘make for the greatest disruption of the 
unity and effectiveness of the maritime union 
engaged in these negotiations.” 


Teamsters Union 


Early in February, the General Executive 
Board of the Teamsters union met in regular 
quarterly session. Among its actions was a 
formal revision of its jurisdictional standards to 
include all unorganized workers in any industry. 
The amendment is subject to ratification at the 
union’s next convention. 

The board also adopted a second constitutional 
amendment which would permit expenditures for 
political, cultural, civic, legislative, and ‘other 
activities which further the interests of this 
organization and its members.’”’ The proposal, 
designed to conform with provisions of the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act that 
prohibit the use of union funds unrelated to the 
welfare of the union or its members, declares that 
the union’s welfare problems are “not limited to 
unionism or to organizing and collective bargain- 
ing alone, but encompass a broad spectrum of 
economic and social objectives as the union 
may determine from time to time.” 

At the end of the month, the Teamsters re- 
ceived permission to hold a convention for the 
election of officers from the Federal District 
Court that had imposed a monitorship on the 
union 3 years ago.6 Mr. Hoffa, who has been 
serving as provisional president since that time, 
can now take over full control. The court 
terminated the board of monitors, and his re- 
election appears to be assured at the convention, 
which is scheduled for July 3. In the meantime, 
Mr. Hoffa still faces a fraud indictment against 
him in Florida. Union attorneys were seeking 


to void the indictment on the ground that im- 
proper procedure was used in impaneling the 
jury. 


Labor-Management Relations 


. 


President Kennedy on February 16 signed an 
Executive order establishing the 21-member Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Labor-Manage- 
ment Policy. The Committee’s purpose is to 
study and make recommendations to the President 
on policies “that may be followed by labor, 
management, or the public which will promote 
free and responsible collective bargaining, in- 
dustrial peace, sound wage and price policies, 
higher standards of living, and increased pro- 
ductivity.”” Among its specific considerations 
will be “(1) policies designed to ensure that 
American products are competitive in world 
markets, and (2) the benefits and problems created 
by automation and other technological advances.”’ 

The group consists of two Cabinet officers 
(the Secretaries of Labor and Commerce), five 
public representatives, and seven each from 
labor and management. Secretary of Labor 
Arthur J. Goldberg and Secretary of Commerce 
Luther H. Hodges will serve as alternate chair- 
men for 1-year periods. Mr. Goldberg will be 
the first chairman. 

Public representatives are Arthur F. Burns, 
chairman of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, Inc.; David L. Cole, labor arbitrator; 
Clark Kerr, chancellor of the University of Cali- 
fornia; Ralph E. McGill, editor and publisher of 
The Atlanta Constitution; and George W. Taylor, 
professor of labor relations, Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Representing labor are David Dubinsky, presi- 
dent of the International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union; George M. Harrison, president of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks; Joseph D. Keenan, 
secretary of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers; Thomas Kennedy, president 
of the United Mine Workers; David J. McDonald, 
president of the United Steelworkers; George 
Meany, president of the AFL-CIO; and Walter 
P. Reuther, president of the United Automobile 
Workers. 


5’ See Monthly Labor Review, March 1958, p. 300. 
¢See Monthly Labor Review, February 1961, pp. 184-185. 
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The management members are Elliot Bell, 
editor and publisher of Business Week; Joseph 
L. Block, president of Inland Steel Corp.; Henry 
Ford II, chairman of Ford Motor Co.; John M. 
Franklin, chairman of United States Lines; J. 
Spencer Love, chairman of Burlington Industries, 
Inc.; Richard S. Reynolds, Jr., president of 
Reynolds Metals Co.; and Thomas J. Watson, Jr., 
president of International Business Machines 
Corp. 


Rulings and Legislation 


In a 3-2 vote, the National Labor Relations 
Board on February 16 asserted its jurisdiction 
over American-owned ships flying foreign flags, 
manned by nonresident aliens, and ‘‘operating reg- 
ularly from U.S. harbors.” The decision repre- 
sented a victory for American maritime unions, 
which have sought to organize the foreign crews of 
ships flying so-called ‘flags of convenience.” The 
ruling arose from a case involving an attempt by 
the Seafarers’ International Union to organize the 
crew of the SS Sea Level, owned by West India 
Fruit and Steamship Co., Inc., of Norfolk, Va., 
but registered in Liberia. 


Four days later the Board ruled, by the same 
vote, that the Taft-Hartley Act prohibited an 
agency shop provision in a State having a “right- 
to-work”’ law, whatever the status of such a pro- 


vision under the State’s law. An agency shop 
requires nonunion employees in a bargaining unit 
to pay to the union a sum equivalent to the dues 
and fees paid by the union members in that unit. 
In the first of three concurring majority opinions, 
Boyd Leedom, who was then chairman of the 
Board, found that any form of union security 
would abridge employee rights guaranteed by the 
act unless it were a union shop agreement of the 
kind permitted in section 8(a)(3). But this pro- 
viso of the Federal law may not be applied in 
a State where the union shop is prohibited, as in 
Indiana, the State involved here. Therefore, 
Chairman Leedom ruled, the agency shop would 
interfere with the employees’ rights under the 
Federal act, although it is legal under the Indiana 
law. The ruling developed from a complaint 
filed by the United Automobile Workers who 
charged General Motors Corp. with refusing to 
bargain in good faith on the issue. 


Wages and Negotiations 


Apparel and Textiles. On February 26, the 
Dressmakers’ Joint Council of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union and five dress 
manufacturing associations reached tentative 
agreement on 3-year contracts providing wage in- 
creases and other improvements for 90,000 workers 
in nine eastern States. Wage increases, effective 
April 1, 1961, amount to 5% percent, with a mini- 
mum of $3 a week for both time and pieceworkers. 
It was the first wage increase in 3 years. 

Other contractual changes included provisions 
that minimum wages in the industry be at least 15 
percent above the Federal minimum wage and 
that all workers be guaranteed 4 paid holidays in 
the first year and 6% in the second contract year 
(pay for 6% holidays was formerly prorated on the 
basis of hours worked during the holiday week). 
New provisions were added stipulating that no 
jobber or manufacturer may import finished 
garments (excluding knit dresses) and that none 
may use any part of a garment not bearing the 
ILGWU label. The contracts were subsequently 
ratified by the employers—about 700 jobbers and 
manufacturers and 1,600 contractors who are 
members of the five associations. 

In mid-February, some 250 delegates to a wage 
policy conference of the Textile Workers Union of 
America voted at two meetings in New York City 
to recommend a 1-year extension without change 
of its agreements with woolen and worsted pro- 
ducers and northern cotton-rayon textile com- 
panies. Their action, taken on behalf of 45,000 
northern cotton-rayon workers and 20,000 woolen 
and worsted workers, is not binding on locals that 
feel local conditions warrant the negotiation of 
improvements. A major factor in the union’s 
decision, it said, was the “flood of textile imports” 
from which there was “no immediate relief in 
sight.” 


Other Manufacturing. In late January, members 
of the Teamsters union employed by the Minne- 
apolis—Honeywell Regulator Co. in the Minneap- 
olis-St. Paul area, approved a contract calling 
for wage increases ranging from 7 to 14 cents an 
hour, effective February 1. A union spokesman 
said the increases, affecting about 8,000 workers, 
would average 9 cents an hour. Other changes 
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included improvements in hospitalization insur- 
ance and sickness and accident benefits. The 2- 
year contract may be reopened on economic issues 
in 1962. 

The Brewery Workers union and five breweries 
in the Detroit area signed 3-year contracts in 
early February calling for wage increases and 
improved fringe benefits for about 3,500 workers. 
The contracts provided for an immediate wage 
increase of 10 cents an hour and another of 15 
cents, effective April 1, 1962. Improved vaca- 
tions, hospitalization, and life insurance benefits 
were also included. 

A program designed to reduce labor costs by 
$700,000 a year—or about 10 percent—at the 
Jacob Ruppert Brewery was approved by the 
Brewery Workers Joint Board, representing three 
Teamsters locals, on February 13. The program 
affects about 800 drivers, brewers, packagers, ware- 
housemen, and deliverers at the firm’s New York 
City brewery. The unions proposed the measure 


after management had asked for the elimination 
of 48 jobs and a 10-percent pay cut, when it 
chalked up a deficit of $2.5 million on last year’s 
operations despite job cutbacks and an improved 


distribution system. To achieve this, union 
members will take a 5-week layoff on a rotating 
basis. In addition, some 55 or 60 workers aged 
65 years or older will be given a special induce- 
ment to retire—a bonus of $20 a week for the 
first year of their retirement in addition to regular 
pension benefits. (Under the present contract, 
employees are permitted to work after the normal 
retirement age of 65.) The same inducement 
was also offered to workers who reach normal 
retirement age after April 1. 

A half-dozen other unions, representing about 
450 craft and clerical employees, were expected to 
accept similar proposals, and management em- 
ployees were to take a salary cut of at least 10 
percent. 


Transportation. A 6-day wildcat strike by mem- 
bers of the Flight Engineers’ International Associ- 
ation, which had crippled air travel across the Na- 
tion, ended on February 23 for six of seven struck 
airlines. The settlement was announced in Wash- 
ington by President Kennedy after the union 
agreed to a peace formula worked out with the 
assistance of the Secretary of Labor. The strike 


began at Pan American World Airways, Inc., 
ostensibly over contract terms, but spread rapidly 
to six other carriers (American Airlines, Trans 
World Airways, Eastern Air Lines, National 
Airlines, the Flying Tiger Lines, and Western 
Airlines, Inc.) in an outgrowth of a jurisdictional 
feud with the Air Line Pilots Association.? The 
National Mediation Board on February 6 had 
ordered the flight engineers and pilots of United 
Airlines to choose a single crew union as their 
bargaining representative. Because pilots out- 
number engineers on all airlines, the latter feared 
that this order might serve as a precedent for 
their absorption by the Pilots Union, with con- 
sequent loss of seniority. United Airlines itself 
was not affected by the strike since all of its 
engineers are qualified pilots, some of whom are 
members of the ALPA. 

The engineers agreed to return to work at all 
of the lines but Western while a 3-man presi- 
dential commission studies the dispute, upon 
assurance that the carriers would not take re- 
prisals against the strikers, that they would 
withdraw law suits against the FETA, and that 
the pilots would not seek to take over engineers’ 
duties. It was conceded that the commission 
could not reverse or modify the Mediation Board’s 
order. The strike continued at a seventh line, 
Western Airlines, Inc., which dismissed its 130 
flight engineers with the intention of replacing 
them with pilot qualified engineers. On March 
2, the line resumed limited flight service with 
replacements. 

After more than 1 year of negotiations and 
arbitration since their contract expired, the Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employes 
union and the Metropolitan Transit Authority 
of Boston signed a contract incorporating terms 
of an arbitration award dated February 10, 1961, 
covering about 4,400 operating and maintenance 
workers. Terms of the agreement, retroactive to 
January 1, 1960, and running until the end of 1962, 
call for wage increases totaling 17% cents an hour: 
retroactive increases of 5 cents effective January 1, 
1960, 3 cents effective July 1, 1960, and 6 cents 
effective January 1, 1961; the final installment of 
3% cents falls due on January 1, 1962. In addi- 
tion, the 9'-cent-an-hour cost-of-living allowance 
in effect since December 1959, when the previous 


7 See Monthly Labor Review, Feb. 1959, p. 182. 
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contract expired, was incorporated into the wage 
structure. A compensating payment of 3 cents an 
hour for time worked during 1960 and 5 cents 
during January and February 1961 was made in 
lieu of cost-of-living adjustments which would 
have been due under the previous escalator clause. 
The quarterly cost-of-living escalator clause was 
continued on a revised basis (which brought 
workers an additional 0.5 cent on March 1). In 
addition, fringe benefits were improved to in- 
clude a fifth week of vacation for 25-year service 
employees, a ninth paid holiday for operators 
(maintenance and other nonoperating employees 
already had 11 paid holidays), and $20-a-day 
hospitalization benefits (instead of $12). 


Trade. The Retail Grocers Association and major 
food chains in San Francisco and the Retail Clerks 
agreed to a 3-year contract for about 2,000 em- 
ployees. The settlement called for wage increases 
of $7 a week effective January 1, 1961, $4 effective 
January 1, 1962, and $3 weekly on January 1, 
1963. <A cost-of-living escalator clause was estab- 


lished under which adjustments may be made in 


the second and third years. Other changes in- 
cluded an 8-cent-an-hour increase in employer 
contributions for employee benefits and a fourth 
week of vaction after 15 years’ service. Premium 
pay for regularly scheduled Sunday work was 
maintained at existing levels (double the 1960 
rates). No change was reported in the $1.425-an- 
hour wage scale currently paid to carryout boys. 

Faced with possible job losses as a result of 
reduced business, employees of the Bailey Co., a 
department store in the Cleveland area, voted to 
accept smaller deferred increases than specified 
in their current contracts. These contracts, 
negotiated in February 1959 by the Retail Clerks 
and the Building Service Employees unions for 
about 800 workers, had called for a $3.50-a-week 
increase ($2.50 in wages and $1 to a health and 
welfare fund) effective February 1, 1961. In- 
stead, the employees approved a $l-a-week wage 
raise. The company agreed, however, to pay 
the full $3.50 for the last 3 months of the contract 
if it realizes a 3-percent profit before taxes this 
year. 





Book Reviews 
and Notes 





Epitor’s Notse.—Listing of a publication in this 
section is for record and reference only and does 
not constitute an endorsement of point of view 
or advocacy of use. 


Special Reviews 


Carroll Wright and Labor Reform: The Origin of 
Labor Statistics. By James Leiby. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1960. 242 pp., bibliography. (Harvard His- 
torical Monographs, XLVI.) $4.75. 

Professor Leiby has written a book which is a 
biography of a man and an organization—Carroll 
D. Wright and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
This is appropriate because Wright was the Bu- 
reau’s first commissioner. He organized its staff 
and its work and left a legacy of tradition which 
has survived to the present day. 

Yet Wright’s appointment was something of a 
historical accident. The Bureau of Labor (as it 
was first called) was created by the U.S. Congress 
in 1884 in response to the political pressure of the 
labor movement, particularly the Knights of 
Labor. In fact, Terence Powderly, Grand Mas- 
ter Workman of the Knights, was an active can- 
didate for the job. Furthermore, President Arthur 
first appointed another man, also a union leader, 
who was confirmed by the Senate. However, 
the President refused later for political reasons to 
issue the commission. To a considerable extent, 
Wright owed his appointment to the fact that the 
labor movement could not agree on a candidate 
of its own. 

One of Wright’s greatest contributions to the 
Bureau and to Government statistics in the 
United States was his establishment of the Office 
of the Commissioner on a nonpartisan basis. 
Appointed as a “moderate Republican, no politi- 
cal aspirations,” he was reappointed four times 
by both Republican and Democratic presidents. 
This policy has been maintained down to date; 
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in 76 years of the Bureau’s existence, there have 
been only six officially appointed commissioners. 

The above achievement rested upon another 
great contribution made by Wright. The basic 
issue in the early days was whether the Bureau 
of Labor should be a promotional organization 
working for labor reform or a factfinding organi- 
zation dedicated to the impartial publication of 
statistics. Wright himself was a reformer. He 
firmly believed in protective legislation of various 
kinds. But he distinguished clearly between 
factfinding and political action. No statistician 
has more eloquently stated the case for impartial 
statistical factfinding. It was his theory that the 
public, when made aware of the facts, would work 
out its own solutions for social problems. 

As Professor Leiby points out, Commissioner 
Wright had certain limitations. He was not a 
trained statistician, although he certainly was a 
practical one. Francis Walker, the dean of Amer- 
ican economists of that time, had great confidence 
in him and once drafted him to assist in the de- 
cennial census. Furthermore, Wright never did 
grasp the full significance of continuing statistical 
series. His concept of factfinding was that of 
special studies. Each study was on a special 
problem, and presumably would lead to the solu- 
tion of that problem. Hence, he actually looked 
forward to the Bureau working itself out of a job. 

But all these limitations were minor. Wright 
was certainly a dedicated public servant who 
built a fine organization and who impressed upon 
it the principles which have guided it ever since. 
Statistics in the United States today owes much 
to Carroll D. Wright. 

—Ewan CLaGuE 


Commissioner of Labor Statistics 


Beyond the Welfare State: Economic Planning 
and Its International Implications. By Gun- 
nar Myrdal. New Haven, Conn., Yale 
University Press, 1960. xii, 287 pp. $4.50. 

Beyond the welfare state is the welfare 
world. 

The link between the two, in Myrdal’s analysis, 
is the economic nationalism of the rich welfare 
states, and the need for an extension of economic 
planning from a national to an international basis, 
if the poor non-Communist countries are to have 
a chance to develop and international disintegra- 
tion avoided. 
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The first part of the volume explains how, step 
by step, one act of intervention in the Western 
economies led to new acts of intervention and 
eventually to the need for coordination of economic 
policies and programs. This he characterizes as 
the pragmatic and piecemeal planning of the wel- 
fare states in distinction to the programmatic and 
comprehensive planning of countries in the Com- 
munist orbit. ‘Coordination leads to planning or, 
rather, it is planning... .’’ The need for 
state intervention in an imperfect market, to- 
gether with the extension of adult suffrage, has 
produced the welfare state in the rich Western 
nations, from which there is no turning back. 

Myrdal is optimistic for the future; the 
machinery of the state will not be stifling, as it is 
where planning is both programmatic and com- 
prehensive. He foresees in effect a withering away 
of the state and the substitution of a few overall 
state policies for detailed intervention, and a grow- 
ing reliance on cooperation and collective bargain- 
ing in a growing body of organizations outside the 
formal structure of the state. These function as 
“organs for public policy.” Hence—in what 
could be a reference to the current American 
scene —‘‘the state’s growing interest in guarantee- 
ing that the organizations are constituted on open 
and democratic principles, and that they func- 
tion under the restraints of financial auditing and 
of adequate publicity, like other public organs.” 

Within the individual welfare states, Myrdal’s 
optimism is clouded only by “the tendency of 
most Western countries to run into inflation.” 
He doubts whether a balance in the national 
economy can be restored by overall monetary and 
financial controls, because of the powers possessed 
by the producers’ organizations and the un- 
willingness of welfare states to permit contraction 
when it causes large-scale unemployment. The 
solution? Not direct intervention in the form of 
detailed regulation, which he describes as “ob- 
noxious” and “petty tinkering” and which “re- 
sults in all sorts of uneconomic misallocation of 
production and investment.” Myrdal falls back 
on “education and more democracy” for the 
“understanding and solidarity required for the 
national planning and coordination of all markets, 
so that a stable balance can be maintained between 
aggregate demand and supply without contraction 
of economic activity.’”’ This is precisely the 
problem and the task of the (new) President’s 


Advisory Committee on Labor-Management 
Policy in this country. 

But there is little optimism to be found in the 
second part of the volume where Myrdal is con- 
cerned with the international consequences of 
national planning. So self-centered and so com- 
mitted to the welfare of their own citizens, the 
welfare states—narrowly and irrationally nation- 
alistic—are destructive of their own longrun in- 
terests in relation to the efforts of the poor coun- 
tries to industrialize. They have “created har- 
mony” and the conditions for liberty, equality, 
and brotherhood within their own borders. But 
their widely dispersed special interests have for- 
midable power in blocking policies which would 
be rational in terms of their own longrun interests. 
According to Myrdal, it is not so much aid that 
the poor countries need as it is opportunities for 
trade, which have been distorted by the old 
colonialism and which are now aborted by the 
welfare states that find it difficult to suffer any 
impairment of shortrun advantage. 

Thus the need for a welfare world and a coordi- 
nation of policies and a “created harmony”’ in the 
community of nations. Only the growth of in- 
ternational solidarity and cooperation, exercised 
through new international planning instrumen- 
talities, can persuade the political leaders of the 
poor countries “they can afford to abstain from 
breaking rules and using their powers to blackmail 
the rich.” Again, Myrdal sees ‘‘no other solution 
than the long and arduous one of educating the 
people to see and clearly understand their true 
interests.” 

—Cuar.zs D. Srewart 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Research and 
Development, U.S. Department of Labor 


Wages in Germany, 1871-1945. By Gerhard Bry. 
Princeton, N.J., Princeton University Press, 
1960. xxvi, 486 pp. (National Bureau of 
Economic Research General Series, 68.) $10. 

The extremes of behavior of wages in Germany 
and the richness of the statistics available for that 
country lend particular interest to a study of 

German wages. The present study reviews wage 

movements and wage structure from the origin of 

the German Reich to its collapse and partition in 

1945. 

The areas of emphasis are apparent from the 
chapter titles: The Economic Background, Trends 
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in Wage Levels, The Structure of Wages, Cyclical 
Behavior of Wages, Wages During War, Inflation 
and Dictatorship, and Wages in Germany, Great 
Britain and the United States. To those inter- 
ested in further research, some 150 pages of statis- 
tical appendix make available many of the basic 
materials which the author has painstakingly 
assembled from the original sources. 

Real weekly wages rose by only about 55 per- 
cent during the three-quarters of a century of the 
Reich’s existence. This was somewhat less than 
the increase in Great Britain during the same 
period (about 80 percent) and much less than that 
in the United States (roughly 300 percent). Most 
of the rise in Germany occurred before World 
War I. When Hitler came to power, in the de- 
pression year 1933, real weekly wages were at 
about the level of 1913. They rose gradually 
until 1941, than declined by 1944 to a level of 15 
percent above that of 1913. 

Considering the strain imposed on their econ- 
omy, the Germans were fairly successful in stabi- 
lizing wages during the two World Wars. Never- 
theless, hourly (money) wages roughly doubled 
during World War I and weekly wages rose some- 
what more. Real wages dropped sharply. Dur- 


ing World War II, Germany controlled both wages 
and prices much more successfully than either 


Great Britain or the United States. Average 
weekly (money) earnings rose by only about 10 
percent from 1939 to 1944, while price increases— 
even allowing for some understatement—were only 
moderately greater than this. 

In contrast, the period of readjustment follow- 
ing World War I provides a classic example of 
explosive inflation. Wage rates toward the end 
of 1921 were already about 20 times the level of 
1913, but by late 1922 they were 500 times and 
by mid-1923, 10,000 times as high. By the end 
of 1923, German wage rates were a trillion times 
the 1913 level! In an effort to maintain some 
relationship between wages and rocketing prices, 
employers calculated new wage rates several times 
a week, basing their calculations on expected 
prices. Nevertheless, real earnings dropped pre- 
cipitously in the final stages of inflation and were 
calculated in some extreme cases at only about 10 
percent of the 1913 level. 

The study reveals a progressive, though irreg- 
ular, tightening of the German wage structure 
throughout the period covered, through compres- 


sion of wage differentials (by skill, sex, age, region, 
etc.). This development seems to have been 
roughly the same as in Great Britain and the 
United States. 

The author provides valuable documentation on 
the cyclical movements of German wages but 
without arriving at any startling conclusions. 
German wages were resistant to downward eco- 
nomic pressures. Cyclical turns in the trend of 
wages consistently lagged behind turns in general 
business conditions as revealed by other indicators. 

With so much ground to cover and so much 
material from which to select, the author cannot 
be blamed for omitting certain aspects of the 
wage question which would be of considerable in- 
terest. No attempt is made to compare levels of 
real earnings in Germany with those in other coun- 
tries, though considerable attention is given to 
comparative trends and characteristics. The 
study of wage supplements is specifically excluded. 
The author does not discuss the manner in which 
wages in German establishments were determined, 
a method which differed considerably from that 
observed in the United States. 

The author’s respectful obedience to his out- 
line results in some repetition of the material cov- 
ered by the various chapters. 

The task undertaken in Wages in Germany will 
not need to be done again. ‘This is a solid and 
well-documented study of wage movements and 
wage structure. By contributing to our knowl- 
edge of wage behavior in this major industrial 
country, it increases our understanding of wage 
behavior in general. 

—Ronert J. Myers 


Deputy Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics 


American Labor. By Henry Pelling. 
University of Chicago Press, 1960. 
bibliography. $5. 


Chicago, 
247 pp., 


Labor and Trade Unionism, An Interdisciplinary 
Reader. Edited by Walter Galenson ‘and 
Seymour Martin Lipset. New York, John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1960. 379 pp. $6.50. 

Pelling’s American Labor, we are told in the 
editor’s preface, is not meant to be a retelling of 
the major events in the history of the American 
labor movement; instead, it is designed to furnish 
an interpretation of American labor in the broad 
context of American civilization. Regrettably, 
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the final product falls short of this goal, and the 
reader approaching the volume with hopes of dis- 
covering fresh views is left with a feeling of again 
having been led across well-explored territory. 
The trip, however, is still worthwhile, since 
Pelling, a British historian, manages to compress 
a great deal about American labor and American 
social and economic history in 227 pages of tight 
exposition. 

The author differs from other historians in his 
particular emphasis on the role of involuntary 
labor (indentured servants and slaves), the con- 
flicts and often still uneasy accommodation between 
Negroes and labor unions, and the problems of 
organizing an ethnically heterogeneous labor 
force. His treatment of these issues, although 
well balanced on the whole, leads at times to 
statements of doubtful validity, as, for instance, 
the assertion that the abatement of ethnic rival- 
ries “helped to make possible the reunion of the 
two major national federations of labor into one 
single organization . gs 

Pelling’s most successful chapter is his con- 
cluding one entitled “The Permanent Minority.” 
Historically, labor’s minority position has made 
it dependent upon “the temporary and evanes- 
cent support of other political groups in order 
to secure legislation for its own benefit,’ and, 
barring a major depression, a reversal of this 
pattern is not in the offing. To achieve its 
social and economic interests, labor will have to 
rely upon “retaining the respect of public opinion,” 
its own political efforts notwithstanding. 

A different approach to labor issues is presented 
by Galenson and Lipset in an “‘interdisciplinary”’ 
reader which draws on recent economic and 
sociological research. Twelve of the 24 articles 
reprinted in the book deal with a variety of 
economic issues covering union policy, 
labor market analysis, membership trends and 
structural changes, and the problem of labor 
monopoly. The sociological selections deal pri- 
marily with union political occu- 
pational behavior, and work satisfaction studies. 

There can be little quarrel with the particular 
articles and authors included in this collection 
of readings. For the most part, they represent 
some of the best thinking in the field today, 
although other editors, no doubt, could have 
brought forth another equally formidable group. 


wage 


processes, 


They probably have already; it seems to this 
reviewer that more than the usual number of 
interdisciplinary readers have appeared in recent 
years. Perhaps the time has come for an “inter- 
interdisciplinary”’ reader. 

—Harry P. Conany 


Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Education and Training 


Vocational Education in the Next Decade—Proposals for 
Discussion. Washington, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 1961. 
197 pp. 


Accelerated Vocational Training for Unskilled and Semi- 
Skilled Manpower. Paris, Organization for European 
Economie Cooperation, 1960. 492 pp. (Project 
AEP 6/08.) $3, OEEC Mission, Washington. 


Learning on the Move: A Guide for Migrant Education. 
Edited by Neil W. Sherman and Alfred M. Potts, 2d. 
Denver, Colorado State Department of Education, 
Migrant Education Research Project, 1960. 220 pp., 
bibliography. 


Careers and Opportunities in Science: A Survey of All 
Fields. By Philip Pollack. New York, E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 1960. 194 pp., bibliography. 
Rev. ed. $4.75. 


Careers in Engineering [in Canada]. Ottawa, Canadian 
Department of Labor, Economics and Research 
Branch, 1960. 48 pp. (Monograph 20.) 20 cents, 
Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 

Simulation Technique. By John 

Iowa City, State University of Iowa, 

48 pp., 


Business Games: A 
Whedon Acer. 
Bureau of Labor and Management, 1960. 
bibliography. (Information Series 3.) $1. 


Employee Benefits 


Health and Insurance Plans Under Collective Bargaining— 
Surgical and Medical Benefits, Late Summer 1959. 
By Dorothy R. Kittner and Harry E. Davis. Wash- 
ington, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1960. 39 pp. (Bull. 1280.) 30 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Paid Sick Leave Provisions in Major Union Contracts, 
1959. By Henry 8. Rosenbloom. Washington, U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1960. 35 pp. (Bull. 1282.) 30 cents, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington. 


Income-Loss_ Protection Against Short-Term Sickness, 
1958-59. By Alfred M.Skolnik. (Jn Social Security 
Bulletin, U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
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and Welfare, Social Security Administration, Wash- 
ington, January 1961, pp. 3-11, 34. 25 cents, Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washington.) 


Retirement Policies. Washington, Bureau of National 
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A.—Employment 





TABLE A-1. Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hours worked, and sex 


{In thousands] 





Estimated number of persons 14 years of age and over ! 





Employment status 1960 Annual average 





Sept. | Aug. | July | June | 3 | Apr. | Mar. | Feb.? 1950 





Total, both sexes 





Total labor force , , 73,079 |7 73, 672 |74, 551 |75, 215 |75, 499 


Civilian labor force , , 70, 549 ’ ’ 71, 155 |72,070 |72, 706 |73, 002 {7 
eames 7 5, 4, 540 031 3, 388 | 3,7: 4,017 
nemployment rate, sea- 








Unemployed 4 weeks or less...- 
Unemployed 5-10 weeks 
Unemployed 11-14 weeks 
Unemployed 15-26 weeks - 
Unemployed over 26 week: 
Employment 
Nonagricultural a 
Worked 35 hours or more... 
Worked 15-34 hours. 
Worked 1-14 hours 
With a job but not at work ¢ 
Agricultural 
Worked 35 hours or more... 
Worked 15-34 hours 
Worked 1-14 hours_......-- 
With a job but not at work ¢. 
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Total labor force. 
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Civilian labor force 
Unemployment. 
mae er 
eat e 
Worked 35 hours or more - - 
Worked 15-34 hours 
Worked 1-14 hours 
With a job but not at work 4_ 
Agricultural 
Worked 35 hours or more... 
Worked 15-34 hours. 
Worked 1-14 hours 
With a job but not at work ¢. 
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Total labor force. g , . 24, 102 








Civilian labor force 24, 24, 070 : 23, 239 
Unemployment... 1. 448 7 388 7 ‘ 1, 229 
Employment 21, 934 22, 22, 010 {21, 

onagricultural 21,191 {2 
Worked 35 hours or more -- . 13, 066 
Worked 15-34 hours_....... 4 238 3, 807 | 3, 5, 285 
Worked 1-14 hours 2, 7 \ 1,912 
With ajob but not at work ¢_ 4 sf 626 665 89 1 928 


819 
Worked 35 hours or more - - 235 283 
Worked 15-34 hours....... 2 439 
Worked 1-14 hours ‘ 84 
With ajob but not at work ¢_ ll 
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1 Estimates are based on information obtained from a sample of ao en + Unemployment as a percent of labor force. 
and are subject to sampling variability. Data relate to the calendar week ‘ Includes persons who had a job or business but who did not work Saas 
ending nearest the 15th day of the month. The employed total includes all the survey week because of illness, bad weather, vacation, or labor d 
wage and salary workers, self-employed persons, and unpaid workers in Prior to January 1957, also included were persons on layoff with de nite 
family-operated enterprises. Persons in institutions are not included. instructions to return to work within 30 days of layoff and persons who had 
Because of rounding, sums of individual items do not necessarily equal new jobs to which they were scheduled to report within 30 days. Most of 
totals. the persons in these groups have, since that ti ~ been classified as unem- 
?Beginning in 1960, data include Alaska and Hawaii and are therefore not ployed. 
directly com ble with earlier data. The levels of the civilian labor force, m m 
the employed, and nonagricultural employment were each increased by more Note: Fora descri tion of these series, see Explanatory Notes (in Employ- 
than 200,000.” The poe tee for agricultural employment and unemploy- ment and Earnings, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
ment were affected so slightly that these series can be regarded as entirely current {ssues). 
comparable with pre-1960 data. 
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TABLE A-2. Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry ' 
[In thousands] 
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Bituminous coal 
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Petroleum and natural-gas production 
(except contract services) 


Nonmetallic mining and quarrying 


Centract constraction 

Nonbuilding construction... . 
Highway and street construction. 
Other nonbuilding construction. __-.-- 

Building oonstruction................-- 
General contractors staal 
Special-trade contractors............-. 

Plumbing and heating 
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Sunway |S 


Manufacturing 15,471) 15, 583 
.. {8,801 [8,914 
Nondurable goods 6,670 |6, 669 


Durable goods 
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Ordnance and accessories 


and wood products (except 
furniture) 
Logging camps and contractors....._- 
Sawmills and planing mills.._._- 
Millwork, plywood, and prefabri- 
cated structural wood products... 
Wooden containers 
Miscellaneous wood products 


Furniture and fixtures 
Household furniture 
public-building and ” /profes- 
sional furniture 
Partitions, shelving, lockers, and fir- 
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blinds, and miscellaneous 
furniture and fixtures 
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Btone, my, and glass products.......__. .3) 504. 22. 536. 9 
Flat glass. __- : . 30. 29.7 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown | c 2.2} 104.5 

Glass products made of purchased glass. B. 3 4 17.5 
Cement, hydraulic | 36.0 37. 39.1 
Structural clay products-.--- 63. 4 ‘ 70.3 
Pottery and related products 43.1 3. 45.8 
Concrete, gypsum, and Plaster ‘prod- 

ucts 107.0; 110.6) 114. ; 


Cut-stone and stone products...______ 17.0} 17.7] 18.1 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral | 
| ae | 93.9; 95.2) 97.2 


iF | 
Primary metal industries-.. -- 55. 11, 059.5 1, 074. 2/1, 095. 1/1, 118. 1/1, 183. 3/1, 1, 156.1 . 1)1, 224. ‘ b . 7)1, 137. 71, 

Blast furnaces, steel encom and rolling , | 
mills____- 479.6 484.7) 499.0 5. 524.6 549.0 . . y » 522.0 
Iron and steel foundries. 206.7; 211.2) 213.9 ' 219.2 220. 7; : t . 2] 223.9) 
Primary smelting and refining of non- 
ferrous metals 55.7) 56.1 56. 2 b 57.4 , 59.1 q . , b 52.2 
Secondary smelting and refining of | 
nonferrous metals_ 11.6, 11.8) 118 . 12.3 4 11.8) . q . 12.2 

Rolling, drawing, and alloying of non- | | 

ferrous metals 108.8; 110.4) 110.6 ‘ 112.4 111.3) 113. 4 ‘ . 115.8 
Nonferrous foundries 57.4, 58.7; 69.2) 60.7) 60.8 ‘ 59.1/ 61.6) 61.1) 62.8 4 x 64.8 
Miscellaneous primary metai indus- . | | 
Se indedcdwecctnerscocputdaceteced eines 139.7, 141.3: 144.4 b 146.6 ; 145.1) 150.1 iy ° A ‘ 146.8 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-2. Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry '—Continued 
[In thousands} 








Industry 





Manufacturing—Continued 
Durable goods—Continued 


Fabricated metal products (except = 
nance, machinery, and transporta- 
tion equipment) 

Tin cans and other tinware 

Cutlery, handtools, and hardware _.... 

Heating apparatus (except electric) 
and plumbers’ — 

Fabricated structu metal products. 

— > aeemactmed coating, and engrav- 
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113.8) 114.6) 115.9] 116.0 
298.1) 204.8) 293.1) 287.7 


223.2) 225.8} 236.3) 236.5 
47.6) 47.1 49.1 48.1 
54.8) 54.6) 66.6) 67.4 
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Lighting fixtures 

Fabricated wire products 

Miscellaneous fabricated metal prod- 
ucts. 
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134.8) 135.9) 139.5) 139.9 


1, 615. 2}1, 635. 3/1, 658. 6/1, 660. 9 

99.8) 100.2} 101.3) 103.2 
144.0) 145.4 8. 149.3 
121.6] 125.6) 127. 130. 3 
250.8) 258.4 le 263. 5 


176.4) 176.2 . 176. 5 
228.0) 228.6 230.1 
140.8) 140.6 b 138.9 


179.7) 186.6 194. 5 
274.1) 273.7 272.6 


1, 308. 0}1, 292. 4/1, 1, 289. 6/1, 


415.8) 414.3 
38.4) 38.7 
27.8) 27.0 
67. 9 
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Machinery (except electrical) 
Engines and turbines 
Agriculturai machinery and tractors. -. 
Construction and mining machinery... 
Metalworking machinery 
Special-industry machinery (except 

metalworking machinery) -- 

General industrial machinery 
Office and store machines and devices_ 
a and household ma- 
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Electrical machinery--.............----.--- 
Electrical generating, transmission, dis- 
tribution, and industrial apparatus 
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Electrical equipment for vehicles 
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TABLE A-2. Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry '—Continued 
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TABLE A-3. Production or nonsupervisory workers in nonagricultural establishments, by 
industry '—Continued 
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Miscellaneous manufacturing industries. 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware. 
Musical instruments and parts 
Toys and sporting goods ........-.-...- 
Pens, pencils, other office supplies 
Costume jewelry, buttons, notions. 
Fabricated plastics products 
Other manufacturing industries 
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Food and kindred products. - 
Meat produets 
Dairy products 
Canning and preserving. 
Grain-mill products 
Bakery products. 
Sugar 
Confectionery and related products... 
Beverages 
Miscellaneous food products 
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Tobacco manufactures 
Cigarettes ___- 
Cigars 
Tobacco and snuff 
Tobacco stemming and redrying 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-3. Production or nonsupervisory workers in nonagricultural establishments, by 
industry '—Continued 
{In thousands] 
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Apparel and other finished textile prod- 

ucts 

Men’s and boys’ suits and coats-- -_.-.-- 

Men’s and boys’ furnishings and work 
clothing 

Women’s outerwear 

Women’s, children’s undergarments 
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Children’s outerwear 

Fur goods 

Miscellaneous apparel and accessories-- 

Other fabricated textile products. 
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Paper and allied products 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills 
Paperboard containers and boxes - - - ¥ 
Other paper and allied products. - --..- 
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Chemicals and allied products 
Industrial inorganic chemicals. -....--- 
Industrial organic chemicals 
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Paints, pigments, and fillers 

Gum and wood chemicals 
Fertilizers _ -. 

Vegetable and animal oils and fats 
Miscellaneous chemicals _-.......-...--|- 
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TABLE A-3. Production or nonsupervisory workers in nonagricultural establishments, by 
industry '—Continued 
[In thousands] 





Industry 
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Transportation and public utilities: 
Other public utilities. 28 531 
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Other full-service an 
837.9] 833.0) 839.0} 836.0 826.-8| 826.6 3 . 806.3 
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Retail trade: 
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TABLE A-4. Unemployment insurance and employment service programs, selected operations ' 
[All items except average benefit amounts are in thousands) 





1961 


1960 





Nov. Oct. 





Employment service: 2 
ew applications for work 881 
Nonfarm pl ts 430 





State unem 
Initial 
Insured tnem ployment * (average weekly 
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Wansel emanates mpensa 05} 7,054] 5,861 


Average weekly benefit amount for total 
unemplo mt... ‘ $34.01 





$33. 73 
Total benefits paid. , 609} $300, $231, 114|$189, 801 





Unemployment compensation for ex-service- 
men: * * 


39 33 

Insured unemployment * (average | 

Week Feat alc t ted. _ 388 27 
eeks of unemplo compensated... 

Total benefits pai id $11, 017 


Unemployment compensation for Federal 
civilian employees:"* * 
Initial claims ¢ 14 
— - amenteae * (average weekly 
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Weeks of —— compensated. __ 
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ured unemployment (average weekly 
volume).. 95 
— of paymen 266 
amount of bene payment ¥__ $82.69) $82.46) $81. 52 

Total ts paid ! $22, 208} $18, 793) $16, 036 
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104 104 133) 
$72.19) $74.56) $77. $79.10) $80. 57 
$7,434) $7, $7, 900) $13, 374) $13, 754) $16, 582 

















1, 826) 1, 1,801) 2 2, 2, 2, 359 





1 Data relate to the United States (including Alaska and Hawaii), except 
otherwise indicated. 


where 

1 Includes Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

3 Includes data for Puerto Rico, beginning January 1961 when the Com- 
eee re en eae became pes of the Federal-State UI system. 

by workers to indicate they are starting 

ona of unemployment. Excludes transi claims. 
§ Includes interstate claims for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands for the 
entire period. 

_ramabes «fi wusteare capesting the completion of of least 3 week of enews 

yment. 


1 The rate is the number of insured unemployed as 8 percent of 
the average covered employment in a ia-month 

§ Excludes data on claims and payments made jointly with other programs. 

* Includes Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
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presented separately in table), which terminated January 


Source: U.8. } Dapasgreans of Labor, Bureau of Em: 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE B-1. Labor turnover rates, by major industry group '—Continued 
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TABLE B-1. Labor turnover rates, by major industry group '—Continued 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,’ by industry—Continued 


' 
1960 Annual 
average 





Industry j 
| | j | } ] 
Oct. | Sev. Aug. | July | June | May Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | y | 1959 | 











Average weekly earnings 





| 
Manufacturing 90. $89. 58 $90. 39 91. 31 ‘$91 08 {$90.35 |$91.14 |s01. 60 leon. 37 $89 
Durable goods 96. 82 96. 97 97.42 | 98.89 | 98.15 | 97.20 | 97.76 | 98.98 | 98. 58 97. 3 i 
Nondurable goods i 30.18 | 81.48 | 81.51 | 81.72 .77 | 82.37 | 82.16 | 81.35 | 79. 


Durable goods 
Ordnance and accessories /108. 108. 14 . 60 


| 
| 
Lumber and wood products .§ 77.5 lf ‘ 84. ; , 83. 
Sawmills and planing mills 7 K 74. 5 80.00 | 80.00 ‘ 81 
Millwork, plywood, and prefabri- 
cated structual wood products.-- 82. ' . 9 | 83 : j 

Wooden containers 9 | b0. 74 | 63. 62 2. 47 \, 59.1 9.25 | 59. 5 

| 69. .45 | 68. 70. 55 9. 29 58. 3. 38 b. -52 | 





Furniture and fixtures_......--.......- 71. 4 5. 75.7 5. L 74.77 | 7 73.82 | 72.73 | 74.! . 56 
Household furniture M6. 3% 0.8 39. 52 71, 71. 2 4 . & 9. 9.8 7.9 70. 35 . 35 
Office, public-building, and profes- 

sional furniture 84.3 5. 43 | 85. | 88. ’ 89. ‘ 88. aa , 87. | & 87.97 
Partitions, shelving, lockers, and 
96. 76 ; ; . 26 0 | 93.73 
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furniture and fixtures 76. 0 ; .79 | 79. 4 ; . 57 | 77.36 | 76. ; . 80 | 75. 74. 82 
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See footnotes at end of table. 





C.—EARNINGS AND HOURS 





TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 





Annual 
1961 1960 =e 
Industry average 








Jan.? Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sepr. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | 1959 | 1958 


Average weekly earnings 


— 








Manufacturing—Continued | 
Durable goods—Continued 


B8tone, clay, pe glass products. 91.77 |$91. 48 ag 07 4 $93. 89 ($93.02 |$93. 07 q $91. 08 . f : : $90.83 | $84. 80 
Fiat glas 24. 26 [130.29 | 135. 79/133. 66 |126. 125. 42 |124. 26 |125. 29 |124. 123. 78 |124. ; 26. 113. 46 | 113.10 


} 
91. 26 08.60] 92. ; 92.86 | 91.54 | 92.86 | 93.15 | 89.47 | 91. ‘ . 88.13 | 85.75 


| 
lown ¢ | 
Glass products made of purchased | _ | 
\ 
} 
| 


Glass ond glassware, pressed or 
b 


78. 38_| 79. 32} 79. 738. 74. 48 74. 73. 71 .95 | 71.82 . , 70. 73.45} 71.85 
. 56} 104. 7: 103. 57 /106.71 |105. 63 . 14 }101. 18 ; ST. ‘ 98.98 | 92.92 
31. 60| 82. 83. 64 | 22 | 83.43 . 23 | 83.03 ‘ 1 80.40 | 80.39 | 75.25 
3.76| 83.7 83.28 | 79.21 | 82.46 .70 | 81.75 | 81.7 ‘ ; 79.80 | 73.24 


Cement, hydraulic. 
Structural clay products-........-- 
Pottery and related products_._... 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaste r } | 
products 92.38 | 90.6 . 50} 95. § 7 96.36 | 95.26 | 94.60 | 93.74 | 92.02 | 87. 9 91.96 | 86.43 
Cut-stone and stone products......| 76.17 | 74.6 5.98) 78. 2 ; 78.62 | 75.89 | 77.27 . 8 77. 61 : 75. 75. 44 73. 31 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral | ra 
products | 96.28 | 96. 2: 97.04) 97. : + 49 | 97.20 | 96.96 44 | 95.84 b ‘ 96.93 | 87.96 
Primary metal industries. .............|107.16 |105. 28 | . 72) 106. . 78 1106. 68 (108. wi 70 |109. 70 |112. 29 b ‘ 4 112.72 | 100.97 
Blast furnaces, steel] works, and | | 
Se  niticnmawumbedion ~|113. 57 9. 3 . 86| 109. . 110. 53 3.83 ‘115. 74 (116.21 {122.22 4 .é 122.28 | 108.00 
Iron and steel foundries 2.62 | 94. 12 94. 13) 95.7 . 95.98 | 97.6 97.61 | 96.61 | 05.48 " ‘ 97. 44 85. 93 
Primary smelting and refining of | ” 
nonferrous metals. 0.75 . 4 . 83) 110. “ 110. 43 0.74 (108.24 |108.47 [112.25 t 7. + 105. 93 99. 05 
Secondary smelting and refining } 
of nonferrous metals 97.77 | 94. 96. 48} 96. 1 94. 40 00 ona 93. 67 | 95.06 | 94.77 ; - 95.76 | 04.16 | 88.84 














Rolling, drawing, and alloying of 

nonferrous metals. 111. 38 | is . 42)110. 42 2 109. 89 .78 108. 54 |106. 53 4 ' . 110. 62 q 
Nonferrous foundries -89 |101. 3 09/102. -96 |101. 96 |101.81 101 ol 1101. 50 | 97.32 |100. t 16 |100.28 | 93.06 
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dustries. 1 108. 6 7: 3 3 108. 47 . 57 1109.85 '110. 12 ‘110. 40 5. A . 113. 85 
Average weekly hours 


40.8 | 41.0] 40.9 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,’ by industry—Continued 





Annual 
- 1961 1960 avenge 


Jan.2| Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sent Aug. | say | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | 1950 | 1958 








Manufacturing—Continued Average weekly earnings 
Durable goods—Continued 


Fabricated metal product: $96. 58 -= I t - $99. 63 he $99.96 |$96. 56 
Tin cans and other tinware.-..----|1 114. 45 |114. 90 " q . 26 |119.94 | 118. 40 |116. 47 |111. 66 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware. 93. 30 | 95. 27 ‘ .56| 04.77] 93.83 | 93.60) 93.90 | 90.85 
Heating apparatus (except elec- 

tric) and plumbers’ supplies 91.06 | 90.30 , , 93.88 | 92.51 | 92.98) 92.28 | 89.71 
na structural metal prod- 
99, 10 |100. 94 ° > 102. 26 | 102.09 |100. 86 | 98.74 


, 98. 94 |101. 24 ; . 17 |103. 97 | 107. 33 mm ° 102. 21 
proving fixtures. . 86.41 | 89.04 | 94.48 89. 24 | 87.02 | 91.08 86. 02 q q 3 a 
abricated wire products___.......| 91. 89. 24 | 89.72 | 90.35 q 88.75 | 88.75 30. 38 87.91 ‘ ’ ; 89. 60 


eas fabricated metal 
products. 93.99 | 95. 52 ‘ } 95.20 | 95.68) 95.75 | 93.77 ’ 97. 44 


Machinery (except electrical) . . - q 103. 74 |103. 46 |104. 49 3 105.11 | 105. 88 |106. 14 |104.04 5 4 (05. 32 | 103. 25 
Engines and turbines . 114. 45 |113. 65 |112. 80 b 4 112.33 | 114. 26 |113.15 |108. 38 3 . : 110. 42 
— tural machinery and trac- 








106. 27 |104. 94 |104. 80 q 102. 43 | 102. 80 |102. 91 |102. 80 . , . 74 |104. 09 


101.77 |101. 24 |101. 49 ; . 84 1102. 00 | 102. 77 |102. 47 |101. 05 . q . 10 |101. 35 
Metaiwor machinery 111. 23 |109. 62 j111. 25 3 ; 118.30 | 122. 24 |123. 36 |120. 37 b ; 4 114.06 
Special-industry moe ~ (ex- 

cept metalworking machinery) --|100. 100. 21 |100. 53 |101. 50 \ y 102. 37 | 102. 61 |102. 12 | 99. 66 ’ " . 98. 05 
General industrial machinery ; 100. 98 |102. 11 |102. 87 102. 66 | 103. 91 |103. 16 |101. 34 : I . 84 |100. 04 


= and store machines and de- 
104. 66 |105.97 |106. 60 " 5 105. 88 | 103. 42 |103. 28 |101. 20 4 § . 98. 89 
99.54 | 98.50 | 98.70 4 . 96.62 | 98.65} 09.14 | 98.00 


ines ' . 97. 20 
Miscellaneous machinery parts...../102.00 | 99.96 ’ 101. 85 a . 100. 25 ' 101. 25 '100. 85 | 98.70 . 59 1101. 43 
Average weekly hours 


40.5 | 40.9) 40.8 
43.3 | 42.9] 42.2 
40.1} 40.0) 40.3 


39.2} 39.4) 39.1 
41.4} 41.5) 41.0 


40.3 | 41.6) 41.7 
39.2 | 40.3] 40.0 
39.8 | 39.8) 39.9 
40.0} 40.2) 40.4 
40.9 | 41.2 
40.7} 41.1) 40.7 
39.7 | 40.0) 40.2 


40.0} 40.3 | 40.5 
42.4 | 43.5 


42.3 | 42.4 
40.9} 41.4 


41.2] 40.4 
39.6 40.1 
40. 1 40.5 
Average hourly 


$2.46 | $2.45 
2.77 | 2.76 
2.34 | 2.34 


2.36 | 2.36 
2.47 | 2.46 
2.58 | 2.58 
2.22] 2.26 
2.23 | 2.23 


2.38 | 2.38 


2.57 | 2.57 
2.76 | 2.78 


2. 57 




















Fabricated metal products 9. 39.1 
Tin cans and other tinware__..-.-.| 40. 40.3 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware-} 39. 39. 2 
Heating apparatus (except eleo- 
tric) and plumbers’ supplies -_.--} 38. 38.1 
—* structural metal prod- a 


\ 38.8 
uifiing waxtures 38. 37.9 
cated wire products ___.......] 39. 38.8 
Miscellaneous pannus “metal 39.0 
products... : . 
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——s machinery and trac- me 


39.6 
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Special-industry machinery (ex- 

cept metalworking machinery) - - ' 40.9 
General industrial machinery 40. 39.6 
= and store machines and de- es 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 





1961 1960 Annual 
average 








Jan.? . | Nov. | Oct. sent. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | 1959 | 1958 
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Average weekly earnir 
Manufacturing—Continued ne = - 


Durable goods—Continued 


Instruments and related products $97.12 |$94. q .99 |$95. 44 ($95. $95.75 |$95.65 |$94. 77 $95. 88 |$04.07 |$94.19 |$93. 2 
Laboratory, scientific, and engi- | | 
neering instruments 119. 99 \ 3 is 115. 51 L 115, 37 |114.95 |112. : 116. 75 {113. 57 2.05 |111. 
Mechanical measuring and con- | 
trolling instruments 94.87 r : ; 92. 04 . 92. 57 | 93. 90 ‘ 2. 95.06 | 92.34 | 93. 92. 6% 
Optical instruments and lenses 99.72 |100. y ; 98.88 | 97. 98. 77 77 | 98. 13 | 96.00 | 97.11 | 95. 92. 2! 
Surgical, medical, and dental in- | 
struments 84. 02 . 85 % 5 85. 68 . . 48 5.8 83. 62 | 81. 84. 66 | 82.99 | 83.8 82. 82 
Ophthalmic goods. 77.75 | 77. 78. ; 77.95 ’ 8.7 . ; 79. 3 18 | 79.60 | 79. 77. 
109. 89 . 26 ’ 0.33 |108. 14 ’ 3. .12 |106 5.82 |106. 86 |104.90 |104.86 |104. 
Watches and clocks 76. 98 | 73. 76. 4 % \ 3. . 65 7.03 | 76.82 . 77. 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 
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Industry 
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| 
| 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 
sce 
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Other fabricated textile products_.. 
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Other fabricated textile products_. 
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Other fabricated textile products...) 62.56 





work clothing 
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Men’s and boys’ furnishings and 


Men’s and boys’ furnishings and 
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Nondurable goods—Continued 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,’ by industry—Continued 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 





1961 1960 Annual 


average 
Industry 





Jan.2 | Dec, | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | 1959 | 1958 





Average weekly earnings 





Manufacturing—Continued 
Nondurable goods—Continued 


Chemicals and allied products $104. 55/$104. 30' $105. 16)$104. 24/$104. 90) $104. 90/ $106. 08)/$105. 59|$103. 58 $102. 01|$101. 60|$101. 60/$1 
Industrial inorganic chemicals 117. 29 ; 117.03) 117.16) 117.16} 116.05) 117. 46} 116. 20) 114. 53) 117.45] 113.02} 112.75) 112. 61 
Industrial organic chemicals 110. 98 . 25} 111. 65} 110.16} 110.97] 110. 42) 113.13] 112. 67] 110.77 . 29) 108. 62) 108.21) 108. 21 
Drugs and medicines 94. 47 .53| 95.75) 94.30) 95.18} 94.02) 94.60} 94.19) 93. i 92.97| 93.66) 92.62 


Soap, cleaning and polishing prep- 

111. 38 9.89) 112.19) 113.30) 112.19) 114.93] 111.51 L 111. 72} 109.15 
Paints, pigments, and fillers 100. 90 , 101. 34} 100.78} 101.27) 101.11 L 5 Ly 98.90} 98.42 
Gum and wood chemicals..........| 92. 9. . 88.41} 93.09) . 93. 10 a 7. \ 84.20) 84.00 
Fertilizers 81.75 2.03} 80. 80.94) 81.64 . 37) 81.90 q 1 . 74.07| 77.96 
Vegetable and animal oils and fats.| 91. = .09} 90.94) 90.35 L 92. 42 ; 89. : 87.96) 86.29 
Miscellaneous chemicals 96. ‘ : 96.22} 95.99 . 18} 95.99 ' 5. . 94.89) 93.96 
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Coke, other petroleum and coal 

products ; . 96} 102. 31} 104. 70} 108. 52 , 109. 82 ’ . ‘ 106. 49) 105. 97 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,! by industry—Continued 
1961 1960 





Annual 


Industry a 





Jan.2 | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. j Jan. | 1950 | 1958 





Average weekly earnings 





Manufacturing—Continued 

Nondurable goods—Continued 
Leather and leather products $62. 59. ‘ 4 ; $62.48 |$62.98 |$62.37 [$59.90 |$58. 06 
Leather: tanned, curried, and fin- 
ished _- 82. 2. 3 7 A , 84. 56 | 82.68 | 86.27 | 83.07 | 81.66 
Industrial leather belting and 
packing. 3 79.7 : , 78.74 | 78.74 | 80.20 | 78.21 | 77.03 | 73.53 
Boot and shoe cut stock and find- 
ings.. cieseiee a 58.7 59. ‘ ° 59.21 | 59.44 | 58.25 | 55.22 
Footwear (except rubber) _- 5 56.76 | 56. s i . 26 | 61.22 | 60.00 | 56.80 | 55. 52 
Luggage 43. 7. 63 . 62 ‘ , 64.30 | 66.42 | 65.07 | 62.87 
Handbags and smal! leather goods..| 58. 6 4 ' i q . 58.14 | 56.30 | 57.07 | 53.61 

Gloves and miscellaneous leather 
53.43 | 54.24 | 52.71 | 51.41 


Transportation and public utilities: 
Transportation: 

Interstate railroads: 

Class I railroads _ _- y q , 107.18 ' 107. 42 |110. 42 a ‘ 109. 82 ' 

Loca] railways and buslines__ { 2. 62 * 98.83 | 99.96 5 100. 22 |100. 92 ; 3 97.78 ° 3 94. 59 

Communication: 

Telephone 9. 91. > 92.00 | 95.47 4 89.95 | 88.26 > 87. 58 . b 85. 46 

Telegraph ¢..._--. oe ‘ 3 .77 3 103.70 |106.14 bs 102. 37 |104.00 oa 95. 30 b . 95. 99 

Other public utilities: 

Gas and electric utilities... _- . 9 . 112. 89 115. 37 110. 02 |109. 34 . \ 108. 26 y 5 105. 78 

Electric light and power utilities. é 3. é J 116. 89 110. 97 |109. 88 ‘ . 79 1108. 04 y . 106. 34 

Gas utilities__ 105. ‘ ‘ i. 104. 04 102. 21 |101.15 ° le 100. 85 . L 99. 39 

Electric light and gas utilities 

Ol, Eee 117. 21. 47 (120. . 123. 06 115.34 |115. 62 |116.18 ‘ 113. 96 . \ 110. 56 


Average weekly hours 











Manu fa. curing—Continued 
Nondurable goods—Continued 
Leather and leather products 4 " , b 4 4 37.8 | 36.3 

Leather: tanned, curried, and fin- | 
ished “ pe BSR A eS: 8. .5 | , § . . L 40.5 | 39.0 

Industrial leather belting and | 
packing. 

Boot and shoe cut stock and find- 
ings 


Handb. em and smal! leather goods... 
Gloves and miscellaneous leather 
good: 
Transportation and public utilities: 
Transportation: 
Interstate railroads: 
Class I railroads *_._.. 
Local railways and buslines. 
Communication: 
Telephone 


Telegray 
Other public utilities: 
Gas and electric utilities 
Electric light and power utilities_ 
Gas utilities_. 
Electric light ‘and gas utilities 
combined 
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Manufacturing—-Continued 
‘ondurable goods—Continued 
Leather and leather products 
Leather: tanned, curried, and fin- 
Industrial leather belting and 
packing 
Boot ond shoe cut stock and find- 


Footwear (except rubber) 

Luggage 

Handbags and small leather goods __ 

= and miscellaneous leather 
g' 


Transportation and public utilities: 
Transportation: 
Interstate railroads: 
Class I railroads *_. 
Local railways and buslines. 
Communication: 
Telephone 
Lee 
Other public utilities: 
Gas and electric utilities 
Electric light and power utilities_ 
Gas utilities 
Electric light and gas utilities 
combined 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 





1961 


1960 





Jan.’ 


Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May Apr. Mar. | Feb. Jan. 








Average weekly earnings 





$94. 24 | $93. 20 
69.18 | 67.11 


trade 
Retail trade (except eating and drink- 
places) 


B 
Sst 


56. 00 
Food and liquor stores 71. 25 
Automotive and accessories dealers. 
Apparel and accessories stores. 
Other retail trade: 
Furniture and appliance stores. 
— and hardware supply 


Sue Be B 


238s SB 
BESS BE 
eses 
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Sas ZAR 


S53 8 3 


Service and miscellaneous: 
Hotels and lodging places: 
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8s sks & 


S8 8 S22 8 
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undries. 
Cleaning and dyeing plants 
Motion pictures: 
Mot on-picture production and 
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$93. 56 |$04. 19 |$03.09 |$02. 46 
67. 69 
48. 87 


55.04 
70. 60 
90. 87 
51. 56 


75.07 
82. 49 
70. 31 69. 75 


117.33 111. 54 
88. 34 | 88.08 . 88.15 
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83. 50 
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48. 80 


48. 56 
54. 43 


48.80 | 48.28 


48. 68 
55.95 


47.04 
53.10 


BS & 


48. 68 
57.06 


114. 62/112. 12 |113. 37 


Ss 
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111. 63 





Wholesale and retail trade: 


Average weekly hours 





Wholesale trad 


eneralinerhal stores and general 
aco houses 
Food 
Automotive sand accessories dealers. 
Appareil and accessori 
Other retail trade: 
Furniture and appliance stores - 
Lumber ware supply 
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insurance, 
Banks and trust companies * 


40.3 
37.8 
34.3 
35.0 
35.9 
44.1 
34.3 
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Security dealers and exchanges. 
Insurance carriers. 





Service and miscellaneous: 
Hotels and lodging Places: 
otels, year-round ¢ 


leaning ai y and dyeing plants 
Motion Motlon-pet 
Hon-pleture production and 








Wholesale and retail trade: 





Wholesale trade 
a trade (except eating and drink- 


# 
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© segs 28 & 
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Department stores oy general 
mail-order houses... 
Food and liquor stores... 
———— and accessories dealers. 
D) 
nas ¥ rnit d li to 
wu mee and appliance stores. 
Lumber d hardware supply 


stores. 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: 
Banks and trust companies *. 
Security dealers and exchanges. 
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Insurance carri 
and miscellaneous: 
Hotels and lodging places: 
Hotels, — ‘ 
Personal servi 


Laundri 
Cleaning ‘ and dyeing plants 
Motion pictures: 
Moi a production beaut 
distribution._._............ 
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1 For comparability of data with nome "published in issues prior to August 
1958 and coverage of these series, see footnote 1, table A-2. 
In addition, hours and earnings data for anthracite mining have been re- 
= from ——— ay and are not comparable with those pubiished in 
, Manufacturing, laundries, and cleaning and drains lan 
data refer to production - Ly vy workers; for contract constru rr 
workers; and fo remaining industries, unless ~ a 
id, to nonsu’ A. A. and working 


Figures for Class I railroads (exclu: switching and terminal companies, 
based upon monthly data eae in the M-300 report by the inten 





state Commerce Commission and relate to all c-"~ who poostoet Bp pay 
p 4 me month, except executives, officials, and staff assistants (IO 
u 
4 Data relate to domestic nonsupervisory employees except messengers. 
5 Average weekly earnings have been revised beginning wi 
and are not strictly bone 4 with data for earlier Average 
nome —— average ho are new series, available from January 1 
facade salar al tional value of board, room, uniforms, and 
ane not in 


Sourcs: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau -=s aoe Statistics for all 
series except Vihar tee Class I railroads. ‘(See footnote 3.) 





C.—EARNINGS AND HOURS 





vertime of production 
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industry group ' 


earnings exc 
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workers in manufacturing, by ma 


TABLE C-2. Average overtime hours and average hourly 


1958 
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Average hourly earnings excluding overtime ¢ 
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Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May 
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$2.27 | $2.26 | $2.24 | $2.23 | $2.23 | $2.21 | $2.22 | $2.22 
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Major industry group 











Stone, clay, and glass products..... 


Lumber and wood products... 
Furniture and fixtures. ............ 


Durable goods. 
Ordnance and accessories. ........-. 


+ 


dred products........ 


A 








fine 
Tobacco 


Nondurable 
Food an 


Textile-mill p 


and other finished textile 


and allied 
ting and 


Ap’ 


ucts 
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ah 
troleum and coal... 


allied products... 
__ eas 


enicals ent a 





Pay 
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Leather and leather products... ..- 


Rubber 


Products of 


Ohe 








Transportation equipment....-..-- 
Instruments and related products... 
Miscellaneous manufacturing... ... 


Machinery (except electrical) ...... 


Fabricated metal products......... 


Stone, clay, and glass products..... 
Primary metal industries. ......... 





g---- 
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blishin; 


Tobacco manufactures............. 
allied 





- 





allied products. 


petroleum and coal 
Leather and leather products. sailed 


and other finished textile 


ry 





Paper and 
Chemicals an 


Products of 


Printing and 
Rubber pr 


Ap 





1 For comparability of data with those published in issues prior to August 
see footnote 1, table A-2. 
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TABLE C-3. Indexes of aggregate weekly man-hours and payrolls in industrial and construction 
activities ! 
[1947-49100] 





1961 | 


Activity 


1960 Annual 


average 





Feb.2 | Jan.2 | Dee. | Nov. 


Oct 


sent. | Aug. | July | Yune May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | 1959 | 1958 





Man-hours 





Durable goods 
Ordnance and accessories 
Lumber and wood products 
Furniture and fixtures 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Primary metal industries 
Fabricated metal products 
Machinery (except electrical) 
Electrical machinery 
Transportation equipment 
Instruments and related products__ 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
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Nondurable goods... .....-.......-.-.- 
Food and kindred products 
Tobacco manufactures 
Textile-mill products 
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Paper and allied products 
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Chemicals and allied products 
Products of petroleum and coal... 
Rubber products 

Leather and leather products 
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97.0 
197.1 
160.6 


Mining 
Contract construction. 
Manufacturing 


227.1 
166. 2 

















101. 
258. 
170. 


4 
5 


108.7 
207.9 
168.8 


104.9 
200. 5 
148.7 


104. 5 
267. 
169. 2 


108. 
246. 
172. 


107.8 
230.5 
171.5 


105.0 
216.9 
167.2 



































1 For comparability of data with those published in issues prior to August 


1958, see footnote 1, table A-2. 


For mining and manufacturing, data refer to production and related work- 
ers; for contract construction, to construction workers. 
2 Preliminary. 


TABLE C-4. Gross and spendable average weekly earnings of production workers in manufacturing, 
in current and 1947-49 dollars ! 





Annual 
average 


1960 





June 1959 | 1958 





Manufacturing 


Gross average weekly earnings: 
Current dollars 
1947-49 dollars 


Spendable average weekly earnings: 
Worker with no dependents: 
Current dollars 

















73. 85 
58. 47 


81. 41 
64. 46 


58. 46 


81.05 


64. 48 65. 50 



































1 See footnote 1, table C-3. 

Spendable average weekly earnings are obtained by deducting from gross 
average weekly earnings, Federal social security and income taxes for which 
the worker fs liable. he amount of tax liability depends, of course, on the 
number of dependents supported by the worker as well as on the level of his 
gross income. Spendable earnings have been computed for 2 types of income 
receivers: (1) a worker with no dependents, and (2) a worker with 3 depend- 
ents. The primary value of the spendable series is that of measuring relative 
changes in disposable earnings for 2 types of income receivers. 

The computations of spendable earnings for both the worker with no de- 
pendents and the worker with 3 dependents are based upon the gross average 


weekly earnings for all production workers in manufacturing without direct 
regard to marital status, family composition, or other sources of income. 
Gross and spendable average weekly earnings expressed in 1947-49 dollars 
indicate changes in the level of average weekly earnings after adjustment for 
changes in purchasing power as measured by the Bureau’s Consumer Price 


ndex. 
3 Preliminary. 
Note: For a description of these series, see The Caleulation and Uses of 


the Spendable Earnings Series (in Monthly Labor Review. January 1959, 
pp. 50-54). 





D.—_CONSUMER AND WHOLESALE PRICES 





D.—Consumer and Wholesale Prices 


TABLE D-1. Consumer Price Index ‘—All-city average: All items, groups, subgroups, and special 
groups of items 
(1947-49= 100] 





Group 


Annual 
average 
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Food 
Food at home-- 
Cereals and bakery produ 
Meats, poultry, and fish... 
Dairy ‘products. 2a): ae 
Fruits and vegetables. 
Other foods at home ! 


Cr en Oo 
Swweavony 


Gas and electricity 
Solid fuels and fuel of}. -...- 
Housefurnishings 


Appa 
Men’s and boys’ 
Women’s and girls’ 
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one Om eSsooanmw 
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Personal care 
Reading and recreation 
Other goods and services 


on 
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Special groups: 
All items less food 
All| tems less shelter 
115. i) 


118.3 
120.9 
121.1 
in less food 
apparel 130.0 
Durables § ; 110.7 
Durables less cars q : 102.8 


All services * : 51. 51. 151.3 
All services less rent , 154. 153. 153.6 
Household operation services, 

gas, and electricity...........| 140.2 | 140. 140.1 


130.3 
124.3 
115.6 | 115. 


117.7 | 117. 
120.3 | 119. 
120.9 | 120. 


129.8 | 129. 
110.0 | 111. 
103.0 | 103. 


150.8 | 150. 
153.0 | 152. 


139.8 | 139.2 
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preps 
Sn & 
co -ow@w on con 


= Sew 
” —to 
2 Sas 


40.1 
Transportation services _ . ; 187. 187.0 | 186.3 | 185.8 | 185.2 
Medical care services. -- 5 165. 5.3 | 165.1 | 164.3 | 163.6 | 163.3 
Other services. ....... 137.1 | 137. : 36 136.7 | 136.8 | 136.5 | 136.0 


















































1 The Consumer Price Index measures the average change in prices of 
goods and services purehased by urban wageearmer and clerical-worker 
families. Data for 46 large, medium-size, and small cities are combined for 
the all-city average. 

2 In addition to subgroups shown here, poy food includes restaurant meals 
and other food bought and eaten away from home. 

3 Includes eggs, fats and ee, sugar and sweets, beverages (nonalcoholic), 
and other miscellaneous f 

‘ In addition to subgroups shown here, tota] housing includes the purchase 
price of homes and other homeowner costs. 

: Enctades yard goods, diapers, and miscellaneous items. 

6 Revised. 

7 Includes food, house paint, solid fuels, fuel ofl, textile housefurnishings, 
household paper, electric light bulbs, laundry soap and detergents, apparel 


(except shoe repairs), gasoline, motor ofl, prescriptions and drugs, toilet 
goods, nondurable toys, newspapers, cigarettes, cigars, beer, and whiskey. 

* Includes water heaters, central heating furnaces, kitchen sinks, sink 
faucets, porch flooring, household appliances, furniture and bedding, floor 
coverings, dinnerware. automobiles, tires, radio and television sets, durable 
toys, and sporting goods. 

* Includes rent, home purchase, real estate taxes, mortgage interest, prop- 
erty insurance, repainting garage, repainting rooms, reshingling roof, re- 
finishing floors, gas, electricity, dry cleaning, laundry service, domestic 
service, telephone, water, —. shoe repairs, auto repairs, auto insurance, 
auto registration, transit fares, railroad fares, professional medica) services, 
hospital services, hospitalization and surgical] insurance, barber and beauty 
shop services, television repairs, and motion picture adnzissions, 
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TABLE D-2. Consumer Price Index '—All items and food indexes, by city 
[1947-49 100) 
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D.—CONSUMER AND WHOLESALE PRICES 





TABLE D-8. Indexes of wholesale prices,’ by group and subgroup of commodities 
{1947-49= 100, unless otherwise specified] 
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Commodity group 
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TABLE D-3. Indexes of wholesale prices,! by group and subgroup of commodities—Continued 
{1947-49= 100, unless otherwise specified] 





1960 Annual 
average 
Commodity group 





| 
Jan. | Dee. | Nov. tt. | Sept. . | July ‘ a b 6 1959 





Machinery and motive products .1 3153.2 |2153.1 3. 2.9 |3151.4 . 3 (9153.3 
Agricultural machinery and equipment .5 3148.5 | 148.0 . 4 7 | 146.2 5. 146.0 
ee machinery and equip- 

ent 3177.6 | 177.0 ‘ 76. 176.7 . 175. 5 
nistatwanling machinery and equip- 
— ~ * : .6 13182. 6 (3182.3 2. -2 | 181.0] 180. 179.9 
eneral purpose machinery and equ 
ment a we 0 3166.0 | 166. 166.9 
Miscellaneous machinery .6 |3151.3 | 150. shies 


Electrical machinery and equipment-_. 2.4 |3152.5 19152. 
Motor vehicles. . 5 [3140.7 | 140. 135. 4 
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Concrete products 
Structural clay products_. 
ypsum products 
Prepared asphalt roofing. -_- 
Other nonmetallic minerals 
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Tobacco products and bottled beverages *- 
Tobacco products 
Alcoholic ee 
Nonalcoholic beverages 


130. 8 
121.1 
171.4 
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3 118.6 
Manufactured animal feeds 3. 75. " \ 66.2 
Notions and accessories 96. 5. \ ; 96. 4 
Jewelry, watches, and photographic 

equipment 6 q 111.0 | 110.9 | 110.9 | 110.9 
Other miscellaneous products 32. 2. 132.4 | 132.1 | 132.6 | 132.5 
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! As of January 1958, new weights reflecting 1954 values were introduced § This index was formerly tobacco manufactures and bottled beverages. 
Into the index. Technical detuils furnished upon request to the Bureau. * New series. 
3 Preliminary. 3 Revised. 4 January 1958= 100. 


TABLE D-4,. Indexes of wholesale prices for special commodity groupings ' 
[1947-49= 100] 





1960 Annual average 
Commodity group | | 








Oct. | Sept. | July | June 


May! Apr.| Mar.| Feb.| 19602 | 1959 








108. 5| 106.6 3 ‘ .5 | 106.1) 105. 
129, 4) 128.1] 124. ’ .5 | 126. 6) 123. 
124.4 124 
91.6 92. 8| 
119.2 110. 8} 
110. 6| 
106. 2) 
118. 
108. 1) 
119. 
107. 
101 
121. 
124.! 





106. 
126. 
124 

92. 
115. 
111. 
117. 
120. 
105. 
124. 
107. 
101. 
118. 
120. 
132. 
150 
187. 
160. 
147. 
186. 
156. 
205. 
132. 
133. 
147. 
132. 


All commodities except farm products 
Textile products, excluding hard fiber products. 
Refined petroleum products 
East Coast petroleum _.. 
Midcontinent petroleum. 
Gulf Coast petroleum 
Pacific Coast petroleum . 
Bituminous coal, in domestic sizes 
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Lumber and wood products, excluding millwork 
Softwood lumber 

Pulp, paper and products, ne ah bldg. paper- 
Special metals and metal products 
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Agricultural machinery, including tractors__ 
Metalworking machinery 

Total tractors__-_ 
Industrial valves 
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Antifriction bearings and components 5 | 134. 
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1 See footnote 1, table D-3. Note: For a description of these series, see Wholesale Prices and price 
2 Preliminary. § Revised. Indexes, 1958, BLS Bull. 1257 (1959). 





D.—CONSUMER AND WHOLESALE PRICES 





TABLE D-5. Indexes of wholesale prices,’ by stage of processing and durability of product 
[1947-49= 100] 





Annual 


average 
Commodity group 





July . | Mar. . | 19602) 1959 





All commodities... ‘ . . ; , . . 2) 119.7 " ; y . . 3} 119. 6 











Stage of processing 


Crude materials for further processing - 
Crude foodstuffs and feedstuffs........ 
Crude nonfood materials except fuel 
“Saale nonfood materials, except fuel, for manu- 
‘acturi 
Crude neniood materials, except fuel, for con- 
struction. anwin 4 . 3)3142. 3) 
Crude fuel 27. 3)3126. 8 
Crude fuel for . 8/3 126. 3) 
Crude fuel for nonmanufacturing 28. 2/3127. 7 
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Intermediate materials, supplies, and components.........| 126.7) 126.7 
Intermediate materials and components for manu- 
facturing . 127.8 
Intermediate materials for food manufacturing... 3102.3 
Intermediate materials for nondurable manu- 
facturing 
Intermed inte materials for durable manufacturing. 
Components for manufacturin; 
Materials and components for construction. --. 
Processed fuels and lubricants 
Processed fuels and lubricants for manufacturing... 
———— fuels and lubricants for nonmanufac- 
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Consumer durable goo: 
Producer finished goods_-... 
Producer finished goods. for manufacturing - 
Producer finished goods for nonmanufactur: 


Durability of product 


Total durable goods... 
Total nondurable goods 


121. 5) . - 1) 121.2 

113. 6 . . 1) 113. 
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1 See footnote 1, table D-30. Nore: For description of the series by stage of processing, see New BL8 
§ Preliminary. Economic Sector Indexes of Wholesale Prices (in Monthly Labor Review, 
* Revised December 1955, pp. 1448-1453); and by durability of product and data begin- 
— aon 1947, see Wholesale Prices and Price Indexes, 1957, BLS Bul), 

( » 
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E.—Work Stoppages 
TABLE E-1. Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes ! 








Number of stoppages Workers involved in stoppages | Man-days idle during month 
or year 
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1The data include all known strikes or lockouts involving 6 or more or 
or shift or lo: . Figures on workers involved are 
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They do not measure the indirect 
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rinting and publishing_ 
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Industrial inorganic chemicals... .... 


other prepared meat products__._- 


y and small game dressing and packing. 
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Canning and preserving. 
Grain-mill products _.. 


Bake 
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and glass products: 
glass pi 


Structural clay 
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Rayon, other synthetic, and silk textiles. ............._. 


apers and periodicals 
binding and related products. ...... 


1 and other finished textile products: 
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Ip, paper, 
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See footnotes at end of table. 


Vegetable and animal oils and fats. -.................... 
Concrete, gypsum, and mineral wool-_.................. 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products... -......... 


Miscellaneous paper and allied products................ 
Compressed and liquefied 


Public-building and professional furniture... 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries: 


Screens, shades, and blinds... 
Plastics, except synthetic rubber. 
Synthetic rubber..............- 


Synthetic fibers_- 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findin 


SE icicinsarscemaiiitiiiindanp ites 
Miscellaneous che 
Leather tanning and finishi 
Footwear (except rubber) 
Miscellaneous leather 

an 


Miscellaneous industrial o: 
Soaps and related products... 
Paints, pigments, and related 


Household furniture, nonmetal.............-......-.... 


Metal household furniture. ...... 


Miscellaneous wood products. ..............-.--........ 


Millwork and structural wood products-_................ 
Furniture and fixtures: 
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Wooden containers _- 
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Explosives -_...... 


Miscellaneous fabricated textile products__.............. 
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Fur goods and miscellaneous apparel__.................. 
Lumber and wood products (except furniture): 


Clothing, women’s and children’s....................... 


Woolen and worsted textiles... ................-......... 
Miscellaneous textile goods............--......-......... 


Miscellaneous food products. .................-.........| 1 
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Confectionery and related products -_ 
Textile-mill 


Bottled soft drinks__ 
Malt and malt li 
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TABLE F.-1. Injury-frequency rates! for selected manufacturing industries—Continued 





1960 2 1959 2 1958 





Industry Fourth Quarter 





Nov. | Dec. 


Quar- 
ter 





Primary metal industries: 
Blast furnaces and steel mills... 
Gray-iron and malleable foundries 
Stee] foundries = 
Nonferrous rolling, drawing, and alloying 
Nonferrous foundries. 
Tron and steel forgings 
Wire drawing 
Welded and i feeenman pipe.. 
Cold-finished stee 
Fabricated metal products: 
Tin cans and other tinware 
Cutlery and edge tools 
Handtools, files, and saws. 
Hardware 
Sanitary ware and plumbers’ supplies. 
Oil burners, heating and cooking apparatus. .- 
Structural steel and ornamental] metal work__. 
Metal doors, sash, frame, and trim 
Boiler-shop products. 
Sheet-metal work 
Stamped and pressed metal products 
Metal coating and engraving 
Fabricated wire products. ...-....--..----.. 
Metal barrels, drums, kegs, and pails. .... 
Steel springs. .....-.-.--.----------------- 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets. 
Screw-machine products 
Fabricated metal products, not elsewhere classified. 
Machinery (except electrical): 
Engines and turbines-..-..-.----------- 
Agricultural machinery and tractors. --. 
Construction and mining machinery---- 
Metalworking machinery 
Food-products machinery. 
Textile machinery 
Miscellaneous special-industry machinery 
Pumps and compressors 
Elevators, escalators, and conveyors 
Mechanical power-transmission equipment (except ball 
and roller bearings) 
Miscellaneous general industrial machinery- 
Commercial and household machinery 
Valves and fittings. 
Fabricated pipe and fittings. 
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Machine shops, general 
Electrical machinery: 

Electrical industrial apparatus. 

Electrical appliances 

Insulated wire and cable 

Electrical equipment for vehicles 

Electric lamps (bulbs) 

Radios and related products 

Radio tubes 

Miscellaneous communication equipment 

Batteries 

Electrical products, not elsewhere classified 
Transportation equipment: 

Motor vehicles, bodies, and trailers. ........--.-....--.. 

Motor-vehicle parts and accessories... 
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Aircraft parts 

Shipbuilding and repairing 

Boatbuilding and repairing 

Railroad equipment 
Instruments and related products: 

Scientific instruments. 

Mechanical measuring and controlling instruments 

Optical instruments and lenses_........-..-.-.-....-.--- 

Medical instruments and supplies 

Photographic equipment and supplies- - 

We Gl Gc tecedccceucursvesenesewrencsocceesa 
Miscellaneous manufacturing: 

Paving and roofing materials 

Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware_. 

Fabricated plastics products 

Miscellaneous manufacturing... 

Ordnance and accessories 
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1 The injury-frequency rate is the average number of disabling work injuries 
for each million employee-hours worked. A disabling work injury is any 
injury occurring in the course of and arising out of employment, which (a) 
results in death or permanent physical impairment, or (b) makes the injured 
worker unable to perform the duties of any regularly established job which is 
open and available to him throughout the hours corresponding to his regular 
shift on any one or more days after the day of injury (including Sundays, days 
off, or plant shutdowns). The term “injury” includes occupational disease. 


2 Rates are preliminary and subject to revision when final annual data 
become available. 
3 Insufficient data to warrant presentation of average. 


Note: These data are compiled in accordance with the American Standard 
Method of Recording and Measuring Work Injury Experience, approved by 
the American Standards Association, 1954. 
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